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THE LYRE. 
Ah! what avails it, though the voice of fame 


“ 


No longer seem my loving lays to scorn! 


Ah! what avails it, though my humble name 


Be doom’d to shine in ages yet unborn! 


I only aim one beauteous breast to fire! 
[only wish one voice my themes to prize! 
I only seck to harmonize my lyre, 


That | may triumph in Belinda’s eyes 


But oh! from all 1 wish, she still refrains— 
She, smiling, doubts the sorrows I profess ; 
Or, since they bring to life such tender strains, 


She laughing, cries, she cannot wish them less. 


Then hence, my lyre, and as your best rew ards 
Are, after this, unworthy of my care ; 
Thus—thug, I tear away your treacherous chords, 
With one last note of anguish and despair! 
Ss 4 
Fur the Constellation, 
THE HUNCHBACK,. 
| Translated from the French. | 
CHAPTER THIRD. 

Mendoza's story. How he became acquainted with Don 
Garcias and his daugte) What service he rende 
ed them. Cause of hisdespair. The Hunchback’s 

ngular philosophical system, 


Toledo.— 


Brought up a tender and beloved mother, surruunded 


“Tam the only son of a merchant of 


from the cradle by kindness and attention, | never 
knew the torments with which other children pur- 
chase the benefits of education. My father, him- 
selfan educated and enlightened man, took charge 
of my studies, he made them truly agrceable to me, 
and the little knowledge I possess, cost me not a sin- 
gletear. At the age of eighteen my father associat- 
ed me with him in his commercia! enterprises, and, 
thanks to his active goodness, they were never irk- 
sme or disagreeable to me.” 
“Twas leading a pleasant, peaceful and uniform 
fe, when one evening passing through an obsure 
pert of the town, | saw an old man defending his 
laughter againsttworuffians. I threw myself, sword 
i hand, uuon the wretches, one of whom soon fell 
beneath my arm, the other sought safety in flight. 
Brave cavalier,” said the old man to me, “lam a 
‘ranger whom important affairs have brought to To- 
do. My rame is Don Garcias de Puebla, and the 
King, in recompense of my long services, has deign- 
! to confide to me the government of Merida. I 
idge close by, and as you may meet with annoyance 
on account of the man you have killed in affording us 
® generous assistance, J invite you!o accompany us.” 
“Stimulated by an eager desire to see the young 
aly who had taken Don Garcias ari, I accepted the 
offer. But, Signor, how can'l express iny admiration 
and my confusion, when the lady lifting up her veil, 
displayed to my dazzled sight, features of the most 
resplendent beauty? No, nothing can compare with 


zilla’s charms! her enchanting grace the elegance 


, ” 


Here Mendoza, as is usual with lovers, was about 
‘odraw his mistress’ portrait, when looking at the 
Hunchback, he him saw er.deavouring to conceal a 
smile, and I have already said the Hunchback’s smile 
‘ad something strange about it, which sadly discon- 
certed Mendoza. After a moment’s pause which he 
“gned to employ in coughing, he continued his story 
is follows : 

“On my return home I concealed nothing that had 
‘appened from my father, and I had no difficulty in 
taking him favourable to the violent passion with 
which Inezilla had inspired me. In short, Signor, Don 
jarcias had permitted me to visit him at times during 
Usétay at Toledo ; I had drawn from Inczilla a con- 
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fession which overwhelmed me with joy, and my 
father was about to ask of Don Garcias hisdaughter's 
hand for me, when that officer was suddenly obliged 


‘Tuledo, to return to his government. 


But, Signor 


to leave 

“[T soon followed him to Merida. 
would you believe it? neither the recollection of the 
service [had rendered him, nor the violence of my 
passion, nor the tears of Inezilla, would make him 
consent to our union.” ‘ Inezilla is necessary to my 
old age,” said he to me, “I cannot exist without her.” 
“Very well!” exclaimed I, “ [am rich, come and live 
“What! 
give up the honorable post the king has entrusted to 


with ine, and your daughter at Toledo.” 


me?” answered the crucl old man, ‘‘and place my- 
No! Mendoza 


The next day 


self at the mercy of a son-in-law! 
never! the ideais not to be borne.” 
I wished to renew my request, but the ingrate refused 
to see me, and [ returned to Toledo cursing my fata! 
love and the disgusting selfishness of Don Garcias, 
when you so kindly rescued me from the disagreea- 


| P , } 
ble dilerana into which the knavery of ny servant had 


thrown me.” 


“ Signor Mendoza,” 


oaid Count Ribeira, “ITamnot 
like most old men, who know not how to sympathise 
with youth because they have themselves cease d to 
be young. Your surrows whetherreal or imaginary, 
are keenly felt. You are unhappy, young man, of 
that there can be no doubt, but time will sooth, and 
did [ not fear uf being accused of blasphemy by you 
I would add, will sooncure your afflictions.” 

“Letnot your grief however make you unjust. You 
accuse Don Garcias of selfishness: are you less sel- 
fish than him, when you desire an old man to deprive 
himself of a beloved daughter at the expense of his 
happiness, to give her to a stranger, whose attentions 
have inspired that daughter with a passion he disap- 
proves of ? have you not abused the laws of hospita- 
lity? Have you not betrayed the confidence he re- 
posed in you ?—but let not this charge of egotism 
afflict you. [t is an instinct which nature has placed 


in every man’s heart. Man acts for himselt alone 

if he does guod it is because divine wisdom has given 
him a conscience to feel remarse,and that internal 
and sublime joy the reward of a goud action. Exam- 
ine the most hideous vices, as weil as the most heroic 


virtues; they take their source in cgotism.” 


A wish to be grateful, or at least polite towards 
Don Alvares had been unable to draw Mendoza from 
his sorrowful meditations, but no longer had he heard 
a mode of reasoning advanced, to which he could not 
assent than he prepared to attack it: so natural is 
the spirit of contradiction to man! 

“But Signor,” cried he, “such a paradox is not 
even specious! how can you possibly attribute love 
and friendship those affections which render the most 
painful sacrifices possible—benevolence, ready to de- 
prive itself of the necessaries of life, and to risk exis- 
tence to succour the unfortunate ; glory to which we 
immolate our repose, our riches, our happiness, our 
lives —how, I ask, can you attribute these to selfish. 
ness,” 

‘Love? love,” cried Alvares growing warm, “ is 
there anything more egotistical than that madness ? 
do we not exact from the beloved object a sacrifice of 
every other affection? Go we not feel an involuntary 
shudder of rage and terror if another but look at the 
person we love? Fricndship? itis the desire to fill up 
the void that follows us every where, to get rid of the 
secret eunul which we inherit from nature that forces 
us to seek the society of men without which we 
would become wild and isolated. If we are bene- 
volent it is to taste the pleasure attached to the exer- 
cise of that virtue; lastly strip glory of its dazzling 
?—vanity. 

“ Whata shocking system,” exclaimed Mendoza ; 
“it dries up, it withers the soul and degrades the dig- 
nitvof man. Ah! my heart can never subscribe to 
it; it is too odious to be true.” 


rays, and what remains 


“Such is man,” resumed Don Alvares, “ we open 
his eyes, and he complains that the light hurts him, 
and that he no longer finds the imaginary charm in 
vbjects with which, during his blindness he had been 
pleased to clothe them. Signor Mendoza,” added he 
in a melancholy tane, and leading him to the win- 
dow ; “your illusions will not be long in dissipating 
and the world will present itself to you like this field 
now lighted up by the moon. In the spring the foli- 
age concealed the hideous quagmires and mass2s of 
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naked rocks; the melodious strains of the nightin- | Alter certain flourishes of kulves, plucers, Claw 
gale charmed the listening ear, and the shepherds |) Unimers, screw-drivers and shing a) 
came to danee on the green to the sound of the guitar |“! CfeummMuUral casing Was paces SOHO 
and singing mernily Now wiuter has come; the | pb pipiens i re ee eS a 6° Ie 
fields are deserted ; no more birds, no more songs, | - erlaety nits hatons ager “ ween ties 
Xn oe : ; | face there appeareu i label, whereupon were it 
no more joyous fandangos! and the blackened and | corjhed the ianuficturers’ place of reside: 
naked limbs of the trees allow the eye to plunge into | &c. Here was the speechilying moment 
horrible precip:ces, or to dwell with affright upon bleak | provocatives o eloquence were upon us -{! 
and sterile masses. carving knife io our right hand magaified tsell 


; 2 ' jel rahal? _—the cheese , 
‘Young and inexperienced, you refuse to believe | !#lo a field-marshal’s sabre he cheese lay 
= temptingly recumbent—we thouvht ol > roe 
the sad truths | have revealed to you. As for me, I | \°' ks ee Sn ee the hero 
' ea . ' \ Talstatl—"*the world is nine oyster’—and forth- 
have almost finished my career, and itis the result of ¢ 


——- 1 suff ; { with commenced the sacrifice. Taking up asev 
sixty years of reflecty suffering with which . \ 3 
= 9 : : aoe ne meut of the unetaous offering, our lips mcoiiti- 
hI 


if 
r 


make | resieta 


| nently opened—the inspiration was ir 
up flew the fludgate of rhetoric, and out tlowed 
heard it you will say with me that the actuating mo- | words to this eflect: 


have made you acquainted. I wish also to 





known to you the story of my life, and after you have 


tive of man’s actions is a vile selfishness.” “ When the illustrious Jefferson was compli 
Saving these words, Don Alvares quitted Mendoza | mented, by the patrinic democrats of a certain 
without giving him time to reply. Perhaps the latter | New Enziand com nunity, with a luse 


us gilt 





. . : ' St asline I . ae aus 
was not sorry for it ; for after al! we don’t much like | Ke Wat oelore us, there Was a Vast display of na- 
- | : 5 
° . . bit i f set tha alli ‘ . 
to differ with a rich nobleman who receives us into | Uonal tuterest In the aflair—much pomp aud 
} -d its Conveyance to the seat ol wov- 


s house, admits us to his table, 


| 


s besid 


generously lends us , 
5 ce al 1 reception was tumortaiZea Sy 
us purse, and sa commander of the knights 








> . wd pr tlaimud acknowle ils ol 
ef Calatrava. As my learned friend Doctor Geronimo | ; Monticello, Such is the custom on 
Valerio said, with much appearance of reason, “Such | aij similar occasions. ‘The chee present is a 
a personage cannot be altogether wrong.” | meet present fur any saze—and would command 

a ; - jaapeech even trom an Osage—[ Hear! hear! } 
EXTRAORDINARY EVENT. and [taking a moutiilul | though not asage cheese, 


}still it ts most savoury and mature | 
1,’ fromthe auditory. | 
vs, evento lousiing: us descend 
aunts from Ap Shenkin of Wales, we have an h 
reditary hankering alter such dainties—and hav- 
ing toasted the obligation, remember alzo to toas 
the donor, ever drinking, with w 


“ Let’s try 
Try it, wy lads and lass- 


lor, bei alt ol 


Presentation of a Ch 
nles—historical details—NSpeeches, §c 


seminteresting ceren 
ge. 
It may be recollected by a few of our readers, 
that sometime in February last, while frozen out 
of all intercourse with the continental world, we 
noticed the unprovoked promise of an old and 
valued friend, Thomas G. Woodward. Esq. of the } 
New Haven Herald, to send us in our ‘retiracy,’ 
a ‘Goshen Cheese’ once a year—that, as he ex 
pressed himeelt) ‘in chewing the cud of sweet 
und bitter reflections, we might remember him as | 








itsoever ye shall 
wash it down, “to his health, prosperity, and 
long life.” 





| “The incident which we now celebrate, con 
stitutes a striking item in our family annals, of 
’ 





ae ;which we should be specially proudd—{ another 

olten. | ; i 

' ; : }mouthtul] and through which lite many distin- 
As chroni: lera of the times, it now becomes our | ,, ished recipients of similar larwesces. by dint ¢ 

duty to announce the safe arrival of that rich |, olished speechment qwewmst ‘pel ’ ‘ ae ic 
kG ponderous ation id detail the tory alias ae . 

and ponde onation, and to He NISLOTY | Cuivre particular glorification. ‘There have been 


‘ . ee — ae lan M ear 4 a 
- ts pre sentatic 0 — —— We — € \splendid donatives to men in office, not only ot 
ainly be pardone singe a considerabie Cil- | eh alt ‘ } ff 
_ y be pa ee Nee or _ nee 2 conside sb #»€ CIl- | cheese, but of calli-hide boots, and snuff boxes full 
cumstance out of an vecurrence unparalleled in of city freedom—the which are always intended 
the history of typographical triendships : for what | lorcibly to illustrate the republican maxim, ‘ mea- 
generation of kindnees ever betvore witnessed a | sures not men.’ But the rarity of an occur 
yilt of this description, from one newspaper editor frane. bie on Re ble . - tos 

ae a I Seat " aa overtrenee hke this, [a nibble] elicits a far deeper 
to another ! ruly an incident so rare demands } measure of admiration [A fullbite.] Weha 
especial celebration, Wheret rethen, shall it not {no office but a publishing officee—no bounties to 
be trumpeted thruugh the horn of tame, to the | bestow in retarn. True, had the giver accom- 
nda al’ ot ' » al onstashe : . ae __o 

ends of the land, and the ears of posterity ? | panied the gift, he should have been greeted 





as 
1e New-.! “ ors) “the ' imo :° 
i in = w- Haven Herald of the t8ih ultin ' | we proposed in the outset, with one of our indi- 
dpridst » or > new 1 <covere thas &,) ' ‘ 
aden tthe marine pews, we discovered the fol- | wenous bat juets—a lamprey collop, or a ¢ 
lowing : aa ata \ ca 
soup; and while our motto would be ‘Cheese, 
“ Sailed, Schr. Frank, Wiley, Boston.”— | not Chowder, Ais might be the reverse. | Ap- 


“Shipped in good order and well conditioned, on | plause.| His presence with his present would 
board the good selir. Frank, Wiley master, now | have been doubly grateful. | Cries of bravo! at 
in the port of New Haven, and bound for Boston, | tended with loud smacking. | 
one box, mark and directed as follows: | “A moral may be drawn from almost any ob- 
Samuel H. Jenks, Esq. | ject in nature, or circumstance in life. The lac- 
| from T. W. G.| Nantucket. | teous and oleose compound upon which we are 
to be reshipped at Boston, &c. feasting, contains withi 
Atler a prosperous voyage, the ‘good schr. |! as_ well as dental 
Frank? arrived in due time at the port of Boston, | nvuthful.| There 
Her advent was registered in the city prints, thus: | QUaInt Weutnstes, 
“Ar. ech. Frank, Wiley, New Haven, with a | but were they all indulged, others might say of 
cheese fur 8. H. Jenks, Esq. Nantucket,” These | Us, that our mind contained more maggots than 
Hattering notices in the metropolitan jouruals, | the cheese ean ever produce, per ge, should it jive 


ritself much food for men- 
' ; ; 

tuminpatl | A tenth 
rre many odd conceit 
that here 





s, and 
nutrude themselves 


and the titulary honors appended to the name of | !0 twice our ave. Imagination must be checked, 
7" s ° 1 . e 8 
the consignee, shewed that the affair was one of | }est we runnef into mere rhapsody ; and the ap- 





wo ordinary uature. ‘The precious freight was | Parition of the cheese vat admonishes us that tic 


e 
unliden, and resh pped according to order: with | presses: wherefore, a word of exhortation sh 
What military or civic ceremonies there is, as yet, | (Ose our homily. | Hear. | 

no recorded narrative’ but having twice doubled “ Hereaiter, by a proper application of the phi 
‘the stormy Cape Cod, it was t*iumphantly | nomenon under discussion, we may recur to the 


borne to its destination per schooner Geo. Wash- | subject with pleasurable emotions. In comen 

ington, landed at the new and spacious pier call- | plativg the image of this magnificent cheese, we 
ed Commercial Wharf, on Saturday last, the first | may feel in fancy the cheering influence of that 
of June, hoisted into the green painted calash of | luminary whieh it resembles- ~and experience the 
Esquird Parker, and delivered, ‘ without any ac- | truth that no path in life is too cold 
cident to mar the occasion,’ at our mansion house | be warmed and iWuminated by the sun of friend 
up town, accompanied with the annexed address, | ship. As years roll by, and the rich flavour o 

set down and ordained by the donor, to be said or | the grateful viand shall have melted trom the 
suny in the premises: 


‘Fyiend Sar 1. her th 


or obscure {¢ 


mvs mouldy 
dled 


' 
our declining 


palate’s cognizance—when taste 21 





ese! and mily memory itsell be leu 


nes old at 

At the close of’ this thrilling proclamation, the | —*'t!! shail that sunshine radiate 
rotuod packave, by means of su-table machinery, though the orb itsell be absent, and the 
was swung into the outer hal! —whereupon the | Moon gone down, and ‘those that look out of the 
asseinbled household, inelnding a dozen urchins | Window be darkened?—a meiiow light shall reach 
from the age of a dozen years down to that of a us, that of hosts of far-off planets in | 1e 
dozen monthe, with one accord shouted— f the mitky- 


Walks: 


hike 
nivht’s dread noon—the reflection of 
“Is that the C nm | whey.”’— Nantucket Eny. 
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oe ” a eS. Fe ae ee ~ . — eh oe mares 
t a ™ L.A . 
i 
t { : 
yan, outs co 4 eas. 
4 
r t 
s nd thereupor — wale 
. . 
» Ss 5S } 
were | ing 
tas t t ly 
1 tdrank w vith m tw l 
¢ Qssa d out é I 
} ‘ it tears we ver ! " 
I Mas Vv, a 
j i W ar eve t r shive 
Pe Ut I —!| ! hal- 
a be threw hi f ‘ t 3 
° = ‘ dishe : } 
Tar . st 
Y 3 ! 5} 
I I and every t 
W i p, W 
] s s wa 5 t » r 
t r ré ‘ t I > r t 
Mi 3;,M.b— st ere aga y 
in s n rt friend Pegtop was the act 
f ha ga slice v¢ to the k « r, wt 
a i s fixe ayonets, stept t 
piaz der I ne t I 
n each je of t r Prese anothe 
‘ booted and spurre Jashed after the 
s soon as he crossed the threshold, sung out, ‘P 
T Wwonsteur le Baron 
i electrical nerve was again touched—‘ Oh'— 
rt _ eTe ¢ mes an i€T OF t r i Pe 
st ng t slice of 1, W “nh was intende 
M Eug to his own ni ' 
tl iroXysim, if pos while he fr red the plat 
ol é k z 5 * } ‘ blew ji 
ri Ww 2 f 1 Ss ter i 
Ir $ i 1 uf is olas t 
quarr 
7. ids, this is t m x é pang, a 
he se and kicked the r fetiow taga w 
st ve iu nc th t ! Ki { 4 ri t 
rat f r nd t l who was ent 
ir ect att stant, caps i gint,* 
r 1 his Exce ) senerel Dis 
KK indant de i Arrondisse aX Xu g 
g i 
I ‘ ‘ r 
b ari l i I 
to their feet- iT looked at Jir. bang 
in rd tT s swor r l ne w 
pa f i, between Dis teet c the other 
dered the sentries to run the y tellow, whose mi 
ha ’ sv Uproarious, throug How er be got 
off wit two pr 1 a very safe place; a 
wl ieur B—— « ained ter 
aT the °3 tia as the Bai uy let 
h mere serva Jan uncultivat reatur 
and that insult Was t, w ad all a hearty 
laugh, and every ng rolled rig rain At lengt! 
the Baron and his biack tail rose to wish us a good 
evening il we were thinking of finishing off with a 
cigar anda qlass of cold when Monzieur B——’s 
Jaughter r ed i t yza, Very pale, a 
\ ! htened Mi Per 3 1 she 
w r vered § ) excessive agitation- 
i father the s s remain 
\ r the : sag 1 there, tr 
I were th ack sentries at their s beside 
th Ww till ar t as statues. Monsieur 
B ! fe his r at the t 
as if he ch the heart 
My fat ‘ la st Eugenic we 
th y word 1 utter 
\ é ned the weeping girl, ‘ God forbid 
—( a kind-hea j 1 ing THe ir 
not y Vv re not ect tie 
wii! 
ler ' black . e-cainp suddenly re- 
tur It was the w who had been making 
I to Eugenie dur the entertainment. He looked 
absolute e Ww 8 his voice shook, and his 
kne k tove ras approached our host 
fie tr to speak, but { not. ‘Oh, Pierre 
Pierre,’ n ed, or rather gasped Eugenie—‘ what 
have vy yme to comma what dreadful news 
re you e bearer of tl l out an open letter 
to } rit —, who ‘ Trea tL trom excessive 
ag handed it to me It ran thus :— 





he is a white Frenchman nd there are 

picions against him. Place his partner 

u rthe surveiliance of the pouce Instantly You 
r inswerable for his safe custody. 





hand and seal, at 


Witness his 


Sans Souci, 


Majesty's 
tite enmeene 

The Count 

groaned poor Mr. B— 





I am doomed 
laughter fainted, the black ofhcer wept 

n a sofa, he epproached 
Alas, my dear sir—how 


inc having 
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to the Bachelor's Walk 


‘his question, rep 


ated every lve 
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minutes ca 


annoyed the alderman; nor could the other be « 


vinced of his error, until one of the company 


cast an eye upon f 
piece He took it 
zer and rea ] under 
Ah, true! it was 
I recollect now, Al 


that swainm in your 


Whe 


Dub 


ir 


we called t 


| long su 





nw 


v 


Eari 


brotl 


from Mullir 


) | was 


ancy 


} 





tout 





1 ther 


coat 


Forrester’s priut 


over 





1 


down, and showed it 
it * The facetious Tor 
T’om that jumped off 


lerman Stankey, it 


» the Bache! 


Introduction 


othes i 


er Daniel 


ight 


was broug 
gar ‘where he had resi 
a child in frocks (or 


‘and he in boy's cl 
and three-cocked hat 


er ee 


‘ A iW ‘ 
i St rly 
S WwW Ww \ ! 
i u ul not I 
{ he elk wit ' 
gt WV t 
t nigut, and \ Vv neat « phe Ww kK t 
ensued i Ca i N 
a resse i S¢ ar | { r t 
t sel . @ [ 8 iw 
‘ < \ , + 
r he a oA « 
c, ar resentin son tt cle 
a the tht lit at hin 
iti . “ ive the sk 
ex that ‘ I B—— tte piu 
5 veek poor B- was 
i f Force, neat Cape Henr 
5 r € rey i 
N eve yl again went ashore t | s 
; Mr. B- : ; w 
r ver riere ina vay, i t 
yard w vy heart 
ADDITION 4 R? 1.3.4 iO\Ss 
We hav le es : 
8 oI tow x 
in more t a\ 
les W 
Like pe 
i n 1526, « Wo vo sol .€ 
tions t Was instlg c 
g n read over t im by his daughter, to « 
f he stores NEMOTY seve 
s of character whi } ts J ' 
Se 3 t » of the work I 
Were penned down at his dictation by the j 
fectionate assistant, and are here offer 
the gleaning of that field whose harvest has previous 
ted s yment. As they « st 
t J reine r s, We give them t rs ; 
: = is q ws -_ 
4 Desperate Hur st 
‘l Ecclin was a gentle not err 
é in Dublin tor t-ol-t! conduct j 
r st extravagant odd at behaviour. He 
was led the ‘facetio fom I n.’ One 0 
veri kissex br he went up toa la W 
s juite stranger to t nd teld her eX 
4 adorer many years, atthe same time iniplorin 
her pity a acer favourable regard to his fresses 
Ii y stonished and rt at luis at 5 
answered him, a wi nm it r way 
na her, said that she was the most 
life to t w 7 if atten ‘ 
t KC. | t still v i 
to T sid Wi hen, iu ue 
rove! you are re ee peris and y 
With these words he t 
pon the balustrade of the brid 
ey Of course the lady sc ‘ 
ered, i all was consternati I 
efore t i lligence was 
ut he had safely swam 1 8 clothes to the 
the Ba lor’'s Walk 
The above cir stance was the subject of mi 
wonderment fora tew ays Some time after, t ré 
was a grand city d erat a vern Called thet 
and Bottle, in I street el yor,s eriils 
] 1, common-co il-emen, and so forth, met 
itederate convivial One of the com; \ 
lerm Stankey, wt! served t 
Mices with rectitude and credit, but was 1 
rigorous cast of mind. Atthe table was 
lent citizen, not over brilliant in ideas, w 
erally took a wrong end of every rumou 
ut laving heard of the above ] t 
facetious Tom I t 
is wise he j th Ww Ww 
perfi med this r jlous ex A ft 
was removed, when was s ri rity, a 
int cecorum, as ex cient a civic cinne t 
heavy-brained guest turned to the alderman, and said 
‘ Alderman Sankey, what made vou np off } 
sex Bridge and swim t e Bachelor's Walk A 
the lady ! True, but what made you do s 
* Sir,’ said the alderman, gravely, ‘1 never jurmy 
Essex Bri ige 
‘Oh! did’nt you? I heard you did 
And still, at the second, third, and fourt cir 
tion of the bottle the rthy cit would turn t 
gain, and say, in a loud voice, 
* But, Alderman, what the d—1 could possess 
to jump off Essex Bridge in your clothes, a “W 


ee ee ow Lee e 

















i l tinto a lancy ol int: 
i I to every Whether | knew them or 
t \ this, I the | 1 knock with my 
t tsa < | t} doors till they were 
ned. and Iw ry to the l per 
st t , i i . i 
The rs Were oft t inces 
i Jiluman Wi 
Int vear 17 e of vel 
vears of ave. of t! vf Bourke, w 2 kind of 
r voice and exquisite taste in mus 
ae | i n evel gcus ‘ the t . i v 
Hol ing u » one of the | ré l ‘ 
I Walk on Stephen’s Green, tt t 
g. His n us doings at ted the 
rt t 8] t Vv with this y was the 
} ‘ e bearers 
! , the J ‘ rtist 
Forrester touk a faney to make et rs 
ar Characters in Dublin, for which « sat 
him here was ‘the facetious ‘l'om |! in 
Mill ¢ eer cistipgul i hol N 
world bry the F’o¢ i W 
r 1, wh ( » Walk through the streets in 
l coat, witha t buckled round | Vher 
vas » Garretty Whist lress a fantasti 
who went yout the tow tur Hittl 
aril s n 4 te t ers Z i 
{*teg i 3, a lar in, ¢ 
smmartl s { Wi ta bonnet; she we 
frum door to door, not begging, but talki to people 
and 1 ing t 1 talk to her t i Danie 
the er,’ whos ode was to play his pipe 
il beg crowd around hi and th tos 
n the dle the tu saying Enot for 
ing t Ww fs of this id hint were engr ! 
rneath his portrai All these etchings d ave 
arke is 
Another of the indiv ls who aflorded exe 
to Forrester’s talent was Fs r Murphy,a st 
exemplary character, who died in mv child . H 
was a fine preacher, and, in the dreadfui ri tweer 


the ‘ Liberty’ and ‘Ormond’ parties, when even the 


military were unable to quell these desperadoes, F'a 
ther irpby (like Hersilia with the Romans and Sa 





ines) would step the ferocious ban 


p forth betwee: 


calm and undaunted. When his presence had ma 
silent, he addressed m with afew wor 
ur immediately the combatants disperse 
their several ways—the ‘Or d’ party k er 
I e toO ! market ! f 
t t faction upacross T! tot! 
voms and habits of industry In those horrid co 
fiicts some lives were lost 
Wh lather Murphy died, Forrester made a cast 
rom his face, and also drew a fine likeness of 
W enyr It repres / } ed 1 
3 and scapulary [he face was r 
Tue l with dark « row ind \ 
t 2 i s 
" t € t Father \ 
| 
nen it m Were carica uree uw en 
tist was cent by the Dublin to stud 





Rome, where | suppose, he died, for I never heard of 




















T’ Pass g in ** Yout 
In my juy lavs some one gave me a note 
i s tl that I t | nt t 
I was ylit t gh the dark lot 
up and ‘ tairs and windings, to his dress 
ing-roo vhere I found him prepar himself f 
is part t1 it of ¥ r Norva There wer 
six large ax candles burning before hima, and two 
Iressers in attendan 1 was struck with I 
nost to veneration, After suffering me for a suffi 
t et are at him with astonishment, he 
Take t to the s ind T was led tt 
the carpenter's gallery, t) udings a thunder 
boxes, and placed in a 1 seat re I saw th 
play with great delight, 
A few evenings afterwards, I was resolved to s 
other play Deing acquainted with a youth who 
was 1e of toe and, an pprentice to Mountain, my 
grand t was to get him in the orchestra, 
nd s opera Jutent on this, I thrust my hat 
to my pocket, and rushed in from the street at the 
stage-door, where old Taafe kept the hatch-door, with 
spikes on it. ‘ What the plague isthe boy at?’ he 
as I dashed past him up the stairs. I then ran 
down again, got under the stage, and hid in the sedan 
( High Life below Stairs.’ My 
| sit snug ull the going-up of the cur- 
a 1 then to join my young friend in the orches- 
t ) the sce men, however, liscovered n e. 
turne ut of the house, just before the curtain 
went up. This was a sad disappointment; but ma- 


ny anight afterwards did I sit in the orchestra to 





-apl through the kindness of the band, who 
were told of the above adventure, and some of whom 
lived long enough to move an elbow to Darby’s ser 
n ;ood-morrow to your night-cap !’ and Der 
mott’s ‘Sleep on, sleep op!’ in my own ‘ Poor Sol- 
dier.’ I had also the satisfaction of procuring for 
more than two or three of them engagements among 
the band at Covent-Garden Theatre through my in- 


fluence with Mr. Thomas Harris. 
An Offence to rial Digni 


i 
P } lies 
ustom in my vouth for all medical p: 


red 


D 





It was the c 
ple, old and young, to wear very large well-powd 


wigs. A schoolfellow of mine, Lofty (Loftus) Denip- 
sey, at Father Austin’s, was, when about fourteen 


years of age, consigned as pupil to a very eminent 


surgeon. J had not seen young Lofty for some tine, 
until | met him accidentally in Chequer-lane. Ispoke 


~ ) RCLE e CE EO ore 





























— 
LO OS RT LNRM sentient re 
to him in my way, as my t and fellow-st A 
jovially, and ir h glee He, in his w , ti 
Ta ° 
in that of hi new proiesst j ga ine a ebr 
tossed up his be-wigwed he nd was passing I 
g ng n 
It ort v proudly at 
He was dressed ji full of bl with |} r 
7 ane. ’ 
ul ( iirts to the waistcoat, vray s k at eric 
y With white clock long-quartered shoe t 
rg i i ckles, inlaid wit! 
! s to the last int of his fingers while t 
P s powdered wig, frizzed and raised uy 
j a noll ne . 
i t poll uncovered, except the 
1 1 ' 
it iste stock-bucl nd his very big three-< 
hat, coming down upon his left brow, 
inuse tparisone young L Hy Dempsey pace ne¢ 
with the gravity of profess: raal consequence N i 
“gprs 
ted at his superciliousness, I forthwith took + br 
steps after | seized his wig by the friz, snatct ste ( 
i threw it over the hatelh or of a little | id a 
ter’s shoy He was confounded with shame and, di 
ation, for there he stood, in full view ofall the smi 
i ' hi ™ } 
pa sby, with his closely-shaven bald head at th 
s} , calling to the littl old) woman within t edt 
hand out his tt 
As he was mt r and taller than myself, Iranff he do 
away inf laughter towards Grafton-street, lest | y as 
ror should cive } surcical ski!l a new job nl 
ree ° ; \\ 
A Terrific Joke wes 
if 
I one day, when a boy, at tomi wa 
J Dublin, with a party « ing friends, $9 § 
kate toe ca : fthe 
upils to surgeons. Whilst | was gazing about, a - 
») wonder and riosity, they, in their wag remme 
trived to s k it, Oo by one, leave m eral 
he midd f the roomzn, Anon, 1 h 4 M 
' } —t 
r tofn ( »>atmy ear. Tturnedr on 
ere, at my elbow, stood a complete full-grown § '° 
9 his head, shaking his bones, a es 
g * at me He had descended from his vsu . 
: ( 
t part e roof immediately over the ce 
tre of the room,) by means of a cord and pulle el T 
t which appliances he could be occasionally std 
vn so as to stand upon the floor ® r 
oes visit 
Mossop and the Call.B 
° inher | 


st affairs of life where the duty of station 4 











oxpected, the d nding to pleasantry with ignorand s 
, 7 = meas 
subordinates is a hazardous practice. One night in \ 
af one-i 
tt I om, W e Mossop stood talking tos ener 
of the other performers, with his back to the fire, 
self dressed in full pull as Cardinal Wolsey, wit 
ri rimson satin robe, lace apron, and cardinal’s hat 
t | y irse of his duty, came to U : 
x 1 \ W 6 
teri t loo at the aper he fading’ ¥ 
: . writte 
e names he had to call, said aloud, as wa eo 
‘ ev 
r r Ir. M ssop! --' Gone up the chi ney T 
was the thoughtless answer of the great actor and 
manager. ‘Glad of it, sir,’ was the pert reply of the 
M t 
who went his way immediately. Mossop§ 
with whom it was at that time a point of strong ex-§ |, , 
nev to maintain hi rnity and kecpontie 
is s struck with contusion at $ impr } 
lence bie turr vay from the half avertec 
ef the vexed performers, and inwardly censured bin 
5 | 
sell for thus absurdly lowering bis own imporlance : 
Woodward as Harilequ T 
Woodward, besides being so fine a comedian, Waa] year 
cellent in Liarlequin In one of the pantomimes§ was 
ne in which he acted as if eating differend groo, 
8 t. Soft music was played; he came om | Pre 
eat ot ‘ e W t)} > wae 1! “ln 7 . 
i t woich there wa praceu é£ whe! 
nd made pretence of taking up the stalk of a bunc¥ gop 
of currents. Then, holding high his hand with th@ fy 
poin's rand thumb compressed, he seemed t@ jyow 
shake the stalk, and to strip off the currents with hi man 


11 ; 1 
mouth. In like manner he would appear to hold up ti 











cherry by the stalk, and, after eating it, to spurt tn 
stone from his lips. Eating a gooseberry, paring Ir 
Appue, su g orange or peach, all were simulogl part! 
the same mar us fashion. In_ short, the . 

audier perfectly knew what fruit he seemed to Pres 
eating by the highly ingenious deception of his act 

W oodwarid’s chief excellence lay in bis attitaces r 
which he adapted to the music, according to the vicis I 
situdes demanded by the various passions represen! 
Her he was called the ‘ Attitude Hazlequin 
There wa vys another Harlequin for jumpy w 


through wall and such matters of 


g and windows, 





tine. One night by some blurder, the two Har ast 

quins met each other full in the centre of the stag ule 

which set the audience in a clamour of laughter are 
Smock Allev, the rival theatre, availed itself of tt 





stake in a comedy where one of the characters ¥ scr 








1 to say to another,—‘Ha! we meet here 44% jon; 
two Harlequins on Crow-street stage as ts 
This reminds me of another odd trifle, A stu] hu 
kind ictor, being in a room where by accident tha . 
o.8. Ihe : 

licht was extinguished, came out with the woul 


we're now all ef a colour, 4 


—N. M. Mag. 


br lliancy of—‘Hey ! 
Harlequin’s jacket " 


THE GLASGOW NEWSPAPER PRES. h 

‘‘ The Glasgow papers are not so numerous asth $ ¢ 
of Edinburgh; only two, the ‘Chronicle’ and ‘Cou 
r,’ are published thrice a weck. The ‘Chronic 
was started about twenty years since. It comment’ 
led proprietary, and in the outset 
st liberal views in politics. Mr. I 


rie 





in exter 
poused the 1 
tice, who is still editor, and a large proprietor, 
then entrusted with the conduct of the ‘ Chronic 

but Mr. Douglas, then a contributor to the ‘ Edi 
burgh Review,’ and one of the late unsuccessful ca 
didates for the city of Glasgow, wrote largely in it 

fact, Mr. Douglas may be said to have been the ym 
cipal originator of the ‘ Chronicle.’ It is ont of t 
fairest and most independent papere In the wh 
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THE CONS 
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reofthe British newspaper pre coumns ny, al 
und alw s have been open to oth sides of a the ‘J itn 
sestion Where the discussions are temperate } wecks’ ex) 
lebrate controversy on the points in dispute be a 2 
n Cath sand Protestants,which led to the pub- a pai W 
ition of the late Mr. M’Gavin Protestant,’ a that t 
york in four vols., originated nd w for some til ‘ ter 
srried on, in the columns of the ‘Chronicle.’ [t has. their s scruples would 1 fler t to read 
giered greatly in a pecuniary point of view, from its Post it reached them on Si ‘ r 
ughtforwaraness A good many years ago, the s rott ‘Journal’ and ‘ Post ng paper 
t India interestin Glasgow signed a roundr under t inagement ag the ‘Ch iol > ore 
pg they would no more advertise in it, | of neec y of the same coinplk 1 ast e of ‘ 
its lous es] il of immediate «¢ nancipation. latter 
s meal ton its profits were lessened t j ( er UG cOW Weckly | per is the I ¢ 
nt of three pounds per week. It isstill as t As ils name imports, it inciy ire t 
ne ul uncompr Ising as ever ex e} calism “Tt ants a few t s e 
The ‘Courter’ is of greater antiquity then the it was established. It rose pha@nix-lke, from 
bronicle.’ Mr. M’Queen, the well-known advo- | ashes of the ' Trades? vocate,’ a paper whic! 
ite of the West India planters, and the strenuous the 1 e denotes, belonged to the working clas-« 
nd able supporter of their rights, was for many years and was devoted to the advocacy of their views. Mr 


ras wellas chief proprietor. Lle is still one of Warden was editor of 











editor the first journal, which only 
principal proprietors, but having some time sin Laster ta year: we do not kn e name of the 
casion to repair to the colonies, he was su In 4 conducts the ‘ Liberator,’ but under 
eded as editor by Mr. Motherwell, formerly editors is one of the Trades themselves 
the ‘ Pai Advertiser” Mr. Motherwell, though " ! } ' ’ 
tl Lect of ol 5 l urgh and Glasgow press, taken asa 
e does ot write so coplousiy on 1e Subject Ol slave- ! } 
, does n I ; . ) sical whole, displays more talent than the newspaper press 
ry as sdecessor, 16 equally zealous anti-aboli- . ; 
yas his predecessor, 1s an equally 26a es fany other part of the country, 


ea London excepted 
nist. The paper is almost exclusively read by the ! 
vest India interest, who have repeatedly voted Mr, , 


M’Queen considerable sums of money (on one occa 


| the journal 





s we have mentioned, there are only 
a fact 
' 





vur that espouse Tory principles ; which is 


; Is) fort pretty indicative of the preval nee of liberal opinions 
s as “has a thousans OUNndS) Tor his advoc V - om : ' 
re a f | es oh . } 2 in Scotland lhe average?@tculati n of the Edin 
ftheir views. ‘The circulation of the ‘Courier’ is ex i a Ei cl ce aa ; ; 
be Imited: hat it pave wall wlks ta thas vurgh and Glasgow papers is certainly under one thou 
remely limited, but it pa ells, owing » the nu ' : ; 
€ 1 pa) .™ ' in London, we should think it cannot 


erof its advertisements. 


than five thousand. This fact may, at first 




















Of the Glasgow twice-a-week papers there are five e i aideiei hilaih | ! 
5 . 1 BE I ecm to constitute a proof that the itech are 
» 2 } » 'Nent 1 3 ‘ ) < . —-. a 
—the Herald, the Scots Times,’ the ‘Free Pr notso reading a people as the Englist Such, how 
he ‘Scottish Guardian,’ and the ‘Argu I he ever. is not the c e} reat diff t 
- , 4 i tne case tie grea lillerer ” € 
lerald’ has by far the largest circulation, and by , ee ee . 
. 2 t t imtions consists in this, that w e eV y 
tthe greatest number o! ertiserents } ai ' | 
a - ot r’ who can aflord it has his paper to himself 
Glasgow CC v . 
ea - , "4 the inhabitan’s of Edinburg 1 Glasgow, and oth- 
r yh I pre or ts px ! ! } } 
ie! Hunt r, il proj : Per parts of Scotland, club together, generally to the 
tical articles rt lor alongt it : 
E , number eight or ten, and take out a paper an 
red a middle course between the extremes i tis i \ 1 
; the the Scotch, ina word, read newspapers as 
rvism and Whiggism, as if anxious notto offend ei ; + ; S 
. : extensis $s (he English, only they read them 1 
ther of the partics; but when the Reform Bill was : : ‘ 
i ca 
rought forward, it took a decided part against that 
measure. The consequence was, the loss of nearl: RURALIZING 
one-fourth of its subscribers, Since the interest, how- ee 
. ‘1 ‘nvtist Samita Masasine” de } 
ever, in the measure of reform have comparatively The English ‘Comic Magazine” devotes a short 
eased, it has regained a great portion of its former POC™ ni ding the cK passion for rural 
‘ > , : : tel ale ee Dake » 
porters. We have said that the original articles Scenery int atskirts of London—say Primrose 
n political topics which appear in the ‘Herald’ are Hill—where itinerant venders of sundry wares are so 
few and brief—it is but fair to 1. that thev are | @Pt to interrupt the musi igs Of the sentimentalist 


written with a great deal of point, often in a happy | Other citizens may find entertainment in the picture 
vein of satire. ‘ How tift 


Th 


eek, was originally, and for several years, publish- 


e ‘Scots Times,’ though now publisned twice 





f nly once a week. Mr. Malcolm and Mr. Kerr ; i . ° 
te the proprietors. Mr. M. is stensible editor H M 

t Mr. K. writes a good mar fthearticles. Tl { 

Scots Times’ first tht itself into not hy its - t : 





exposure of the abuses connected with the n 








ipal management ef the city. Of late, however, it 

§ fallen off iu circu! } Its} lilics are decidedly vo ao i . 

ral C; . 

The ‘Free Press’ was started some ten or twelve . 

a - 4 ! val a . 

years ag Its first editor was Mr. Norihouse. It Ie Rican aati a : 
was very successful in the outset, and is still under- Back « r mind; the world seems half forgot, 
stood to be a profitable concern. Mr, N. quitted the As if Lint were } —‘Fine St. Michael's! 
‘Free Press’ in 1826, and proceeded to London, Rach tur - : ane : 
where he started a paper under the name of the ‘Lon- " lait ab aaa ‘Pith iecennthane. 
don Free Press; ‘but the latter journal only exieteda) B 1 tue glories of the scene, 
few months. Mr. Bennet, the present editor, and 4 ty —‘ Ginge ? 
iow sole proprietor, succeeded Mr. Northouse in the ve th . pires, 
management of the ‘Glasgow Free Press.’ Mr. Ben- s 

tis favourably known as the editor of a magazine \ 

ich goes under his name, and also as the author of : Spruce, O, s 
Traits and Stories in the Scottish Character,’ a work B 1 apa 
partly of fiction, partly of fact, published some years \ N below the shee; bell tinkles; 
since in three volumes. The politics of the ‘ Free N _ ee on Per; uteous face, 

> § OC - f eriwinkles 


Press’ are of the Radical school. It is a popular jour- 
and has an extensive, and we believe an increas- 


7 circulation. 


THE DEAD ALIVE. 








"he “Scottish Guardian’ some It was necessary last week to break off the strange 
itor nine months since. It is what is called a re- | Story of Count Chabert somewhat abruptly ; the nar- 





us newspaper. The avowed object for which it | tative is so continuous, that a better point of division 


Was estrblished was to aid in the aboliion of church Was not to be found, and its length precluded the 
nage, but vet to uphold the church of Scotland insertion of the entire chapter. [n adding the r 

as the established religion of that courtry. Its uinder, we must refer to the ing paragraph given 

ulation is extremely limited, and its advertisements [ost week. Col. Chabert had just related, in imper 


are few indeed. In short, it is a losing concern, and his ardent wish to be permitted to 





ist have been discontinued before now, but for su re-visit Paris, and his ceasing to claim h is 
criptions raised to support it by those who hold opin- identity, that he might no longer be confined asa 
ions in church matters similar to those advocated in ™adman :- 

‘scolumns. It is conducted by a licentiate of the “ At this broken phrase the colonel fell into a pro 


found reverie, of which M 
tery. 


ten coll 





church of Scotland, and certainly displays considera- 
e ability 


Derville respected the mys- 
‘ One fine spring morning they let me out with 
under the plea 


| } t ne th 
ul SUbjects, and th 


Che ‘Argus’ was only set on foot about two mont! 





of my talking very sensibly 


tI no | pger preten 


proprietary; but Mr. upon 
members for Glasgow, is 


It has a very nded 


vald, one of the 


exte 


under be Colonel Chabert li ed at th 





tt some 

d to he by far the largest shareholder. In fact, it occasions since, my name has sounded iwrea 

believed that it was chiefly for the purpose of ad- | bly to me J] wished not to be myself nalady 

cating his views that it was started. Its polities had deprived me of all recellection of my past ex 5 
are those of liberal Wh is Mr. Weir, an Edin- tence, I should have deemed myself hay py ! 





surgh advocate, and the gentleman who for some tin 38 
tonducted the ‘Edinburgh Literary Journal. is edi- 
‘orofthe ‘ Argus.’ It is incomparably the best print- 
ed paper in either Glasgow or Edinburgh. 
_Of Glasgow weekly papers there are three—the ‘Sir,’ int 
‘rnal,’ the ‘Post,’ and the ‘ Liberator.’ The 
Journal’ is the oldest of the Gl IsgOW 
nestablished for nearly 
tthe same establishment, and same 
Oprictors, as the ‘Chronicle.’ A few months since, 
"Was joined with the ‘ Post,’ a paper published on 





of my rights kills me 





I would 
red the service again, under some other name 
>» knows but I might have 





become a 


srrupted the advocate, ‘y 
ney I dream when liste 


u confuse all iny 
‘ing to you. Pray 
You are,’ said the colonel 
‘the first pers 





papers, having while 


a century, i air, n who has lis- 
tened to me with much patience. You 
incredulous .... Not a lawyer 1] have spoken to 


would advance me ten Napoleons to obtain from Ger- 





It is printed | wit 


be le nes tk the ire not outl 








TELLATION 


Pe 5 





~~ 





process,’ 
What pr said the xs i who lad for 
. } ever . 
Vv, Si intes Ww 
YUU s a year i ng 
When it sto at bevs, or to reas e 
und pr to plead against the cert te of 
eol arr t 2 certificate 
iplis t jaug me i have been burt 
ed under tt ead, La ed under the living 
law uader facts, under the whole 
I eu r groun 
‘ 
ha mai ‘ } 
is the iret wor i~7-—— 
Lhe nel wept gratitude stifled his ex 
ression Elark ye, sir,’ continue the lawyer, ‘1 


ive won three hundred tranes at play to-night, there 
| | 





fore | can weil afford the half of itt ake the happi- 
ess of a fellow creature. I will take the proper tu 
sures for procuring you the documents of which y« 


' 
kK, and until they arrive, I will 
franes a day 


will 


allow you five 
if you really are Colonel Chabert, yo 
excuse the sinallness of the sum, in 
to the mistrust common t 


The soi-disant 


ascribing it 


lawyers . but proceec 


colonel rem for an instant mo 





tionless and stupified, Extreme misery had destroy- 





ed his belief, and if pursued his name, his fame or 








hitaself, it was in obedience to the inexplicable senti- 
ment that has its germs in every human breast, and 
to which we owe the researches of alchymists, the pas- 
sions for glory, t 5 : of astronomy §, 
hemistry. In his own es t his ¢ vas mer i 
econdary object, tn the same manner that vanity and 
ve of i ire more gratifying to the spor 
thant 1 punt of Lhe Wager won 
I young ) v ls were t Te iik 
r toa in repulsed during ten ears by t 
w e creation. lo atan rney s ie ten pie 
ces ol I tiat pa 1 re s t m so iong,t 
such a number of persons. and in so many different 
ways! Tle was like the la who having had a fe- 
er during fifteen vears, thought herself ill the cay 
8 was cur here are fcli sin which one n¢ 
er teves; they hap] n, and they scathe, hke 


lightning. 


Thus the poor object had too much gratitude to be 


4 to expresg any Hle would have appeared cold 
to superficial observers, but Derville discovered a 
whole probity in this stupor: a regue would have 
found a voice. ‘ Where was | said the colonel 


with the si of achild, or a soldier; for there 


is often an iniantine siinplicity in the true warrior, 


pplicity 


and a good deal of the soldier in children, especially in 
France. ‘At Stutt you were released trom 





itor. ‘You know my wife 
is head. ‘* How dues 


ans Wwe 





> | ry inaus € 

bh 1 man made a sign with his hand, and a] 
peared to repress some secret sorrow with the solemn 
r tion that belongs to men who have undergone 


field of battle. 
said he, with a sort of gaicty, for the poor co- 
lonel felt tl | 
second tine from the tomb, and had iust melted anoth- 
stratum of snow, less soluble than that of nature 

it was like inhaling the air of heaven after breathing 
that ofa dungeon. ‘Ifl had been a handsome man, 
Wo 
men believe people when they cram their sentences 
trot about, 
n places atonce 
but I had the face of a r 

] as the Saviour was sold, and 
looked more like an Esquimaux than a man; yet | 
the most celebrated exquisites in 1799! 
olonel Chabert! At length, sir, the same day that 
of Stuttgard like a 
jeant of whom I have already spo- 
The name of my brother soldier was 
and, poor devil! he and I made the prettiest 
pair of broken down hacks one would 


luis OF Lire and steel upon the 





e breathed again, and that he emerged a 





er 


none of my misfortunes would have happened. 


with 


professions of love; and then they 
! and 
g the de 


iver, and are inad 


vil for one; 








uiem, | was clothe 





was one of 
4 
| was turned out into the streets 


Jog, I met the sex 
ken to you 
Boutin, 
wish to see. | 


Though I knew 
We went to- 


saw him onthe promenade 


begging 


who I was. 





», he could not guess 








et a coffee-shop, and when I named myself 
the mouth of Boutin split into a laugh like a burst 
nortar His mirth ogonized me, fur it showed wil 
disguise the changes that must have taken place 
in me tn truth, | had more the look of a match 


vender than of acountof the empire. I found iny- 


and the most 
l once saved the life of Bou- 
I 


as in requital, for I owed him as much. I 


self unknown before the most humble 





sratetul of friends, 
tin, butit 


will not tell you exactly how he rendered me this ser- 


vice. The scene of it Jay in Italy, at Ravenna; and 
the house in wiiich he prevented my being stabbed 
Was nota very decent one; but at that time I was 
vot a colonel, | wat a private dragoon, like Boutii 


i 


bimsel] l’ortunat this event was bound up with 


’ } 


tails that could only be and 


I re 


( known to ourselves as 


{ mentioned them, his incredulity diminished 








counted the accidents of my eventful existence, and 
although he said my voice and eyes were greatly 


changed, and I had lost my hair, my eyebrows, and 
my teeth, besides having become as white as an Albi- 
nos, he ended by fining the colonel in the g 
mendicant, nquiries on his side, to 
which I replied triumphantly. 





e of a 
after a thousand 


‘THe then narrated his own adventures, which were 
ittle Jess extraordinary than my own He came 
from the confines of China, which he had tried to 
penetrate after escaping from Siberia. from him | 








nt the disasters in Russia, and the recent abdica- 
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Fw ae ere a = 


Pears oN 





n t A A i Nu t gr d 
e st. 
We f t t rw ari } nu 
Ve it \ | e ' 
yvever r ive than r 1 rtock 
go to ris s ¢ a:Y as € V t 
the state in W 11 as. Low 1 rt 
i | let —it was the fourth, sir If 1 had j 
ri ns this wou v I bee { 
( ut | ama fou Ls r with ¢ 
’ 101 in place of anil ¢ 1¢Xxions- t 
with hopes i the rid. : ry, and n 
tay, Lh father—it w the emperor Atter 
| events} u mv wife's s 
* i | ky t | act ) 
) s with him, that were admirably I : 
| iced a live 1--but I could not keep up 
1 him—my infirmities made a long day’s march 
ble. After having walked together as long as 
i could, Boutin and his bears left me, and I believe I 
wept then At Carlsruhe I had an attack of inf.am- 
1of the brain, and | rema ] for six weeks 
on the straw, in ano use of some miserable inn 


It would be too tedious to describe all the miseries of 
Moral suffer- 
nto the shade, 
| remem- 
ber weeping at the door of a house in Strasburg, in 
which I had formerly given a fete, but I could not 
ed 


exactly upon the road [ should take, in concert with 


ings certainly throw the | 
ut they excite less compassion than these 


even get a crust of breadtherethen. Having de 


Boutin, | inquired at cvery post-office I came to, 
whether there were letters for me, but [ arrived in 


? 





Paris without find 
ad ; an l l 


1g any. I thought that Boutin 


must be de afterwards learned, accidentally, 











that the poor fellow had been killed at Waterloo. His 
{ ‘ wife had nod t failed 
At last I er red Paris he sar e with the 
Ks, Wilho to my feet or m y 
ket, my clothes in “rs: and having been co 
edt vouac in the wood of Clave the night pre- 
vieus to my arrival, 1 was seized by some kind of 
nalady in crossing the Faubourg of St. Martin, fell 


fainting against the door of an ironmonger, and awaked 

tel Dieu. There 
t Was soon 
ie, Without money, 


iousness in a bed at the H 


[ passed a tolerably pleasant nu nth, bu 
afler dis brought n , 
in good health upon the pave of Paris; I quickly 

ught the Rue du Mont Blanc, where my wife should 
have occupied an hotel of mine, but my hotel was 
demolished ; the speculators had made several new 
houses Not knowing that my wife had 
married M. Ferraud, I could gain no information.— 
Afterwards I went to an old advocate, who had for- 
nerly been employed in my afiairs, but he had given 
clients to a 


narged. i bis 


out of it. 


up his business, and recommended his 
man, from whom I learnt to my amazement, 
inistration had been taken out, which 





that letters of ad 
was followed by the distribution of my property, the 





irriace of my wife, and the birth of her two childret 


Wt 


er I caid | was Colonel Chabert, he laughed at 


me so unaffectedly, that, recollecting my Stuttgard 

enture, and not wishing to rerew it at Charenton,* 
I resolved to act with prudence Then, sir, having 
learnt where my wife lived, | directed my steps to her 


hotel, ry heart filled with hope Would you 
believe that 1 was not received when I gave in an 
assumed name, and that the door was shut in my face 
when I thought to be admitted to her on giving my 
real one ? 

‘| have remained whole nights under the gateway 
to see the countess return from the theatre or from a 
ball. My glance penetrated the carringe, which passed 





ike lightning before it, and I could just see the object 
no longer my own! 
‘From that day forward I have lived in the thought 


the old man, with a deep voice, 


of vengeanc e,’ cried 
and standing in an attitude of determination before 
M. Derville. ‘She knows I am alive; Te- 
ceived two letters from me since my return; 
for me has passed. | both love and detest her 
less woman! she owes her fortune, her happiness to 


he has 
her 
Heart- 





} 
love 


me, and she, she! has not even sent a five franc piece 
! The cold 


Derville 


har 


$ t Pp ’ n 
his chair again, 


vther d. But——patience.’ 


M 


client. Tt 


y some 


soldier fell into while 
his 


: ) 
silently contempiating 
oh 


remaine 


ffair is serious,’ ssul 


for even : 
' 

He 
it we shall triumph 


raised his head at 


he said at ler 





the documents that should be at ilsburg to be au- 


tt 


thentic, | ain not convinced t 


‘Oh. muttered the colonel, who the 


same time with an air of pride: ‘If 1 am vanquished, 
| shall know how to die, but——in coinpar i 

the old man seemed to have merged in the | w hose 
eyes sparkled with rage and desire. ‘It will, perhaps 


be necessary to compromise,’ Test ned the 


‘ Compromise ! repeated the colonel; 


1 1 
not ? ‘I hope, sir, you will follow my c 








‘ause shall be my own, and you will so ied 
of the interest 1 take in your situation by an 

st hout example In law pt 
Meanwhile, I will give jou a linc t y potary 


will pay you fifty francs every ten cays, ! 





proper that you should co. here for relief 
ire Colonel Chabert, you ought not to be at the mercy 
of any one. I will give these advances the appe ce 
ota an. \ 

This latter mark of delicacy drew tears trom the 
veteran, 

*( P 

J 
s : 





er ar ee oS 





] r 
’ . 
ar s i 
‘ clow e} . 
re 4 t 5 tle Au al h 
i 3 r 4 > rrect Li 
e ot t ales Of places nit re I 
' ng g his € M. Derville, a 
s qr ult ‘ Us ial he ‘ 
Mw s ' lu tr > ext 
1» 2M “ a ails eemperor 
\ ire ‘ ] owe st Ye re a 
gallant ‘ 
r tock tie I s hand, and light 
t cs r 
Bouca cried M. Derville I have st heard 
as that possibly cost t twe \ 
i 3 ro I shal t regret my ne 
s a’ n the most a nplished comedtan of 
any age 
\s as the lone] got it the strect ar «fore 
- Kat 1 tho piece of gold, the first he ha 
* fori ears 1 shall smoke cigars ag 
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WHITE SQUAWS. 





it is mentioned in a Virginia paper, that Black 


Hawk's handsome son was very fond of the compa- 


ny of the whit squaws If he had not! n, he would 
rlainly have shown a sad want o:  allantry, s 

«4 ie . " 5 ; 

ine while squaws, as he called them, were so wel 


pleased with him He has certainly a very sinking 


WA } 


Ngure—anc would co well for the hero of a novel. 


Such a full, broad chest—such a herculean frame— 


no wonderthe ladies of New Yo 





and elsewhere 


s 1 be struck with ‘his noble proportions. when 
1 with the effeminate dandified figures of the 
w x 
: E / A \ ) IP 
i 
Belinde Sm Ob! what < © Grur as 
gg. bh! whata 1: figure Young 


Hawk is! 
Arabella Skure. Noble! that | s. Whata chest 
he's cot! whata muscular frame! [with a deep sigh 


how different from the din ituve, slender, bean-pole 


creatures amor Fie! 


ng eman., 


g our White gent 
1 shall never want to lool npon a white man again 
Nor I neither. 
are like @ satyr to [lyperion, compared with bim 

Belinda. A 


eImelia Simpkins Our white men 





that heaven had made me 


pstyeae 


such a man,” as Shakspeare says 








Irabella. And me too, Belinda. 
-imelia. And me three, Arabella. Only see him 
walk—what a majestic gait he has! how enlarged 


be moves! Whats noble 


nose he’s got on his face! [sizhing.] O 


as Lloiner says. Roman 


that he 


Was 


ewilized, and understood English better. I’m sure 
then [aside] that I could make a conquest of him. 


-frabella. He is truly a divine man, if ever there 
I wish he 


Belinda. Do you? 


was one was a shade whit 


Well nowI think bis complexion 


13 beautif What can be handsoner than e charm- 
ing bronze It is a color that will wear well, and 
wa we l 
-Imelia. ‘Trac, Belinda, it will never wash out. 
Arabella. How elegant those beads do look in his 
ca | woader af those long holes in the rim were 


made by art, or whether he was born withthem? 
I dare esy he them. It 


would be barbarous to pierce the gristle of the poor 


was born with 


ure’s ears in that manner. What a beautiful 
red spot he’s got painted on thet »p of his head ! I do 


think theyshow a great deal of taste in their dress and 


ornaments 


But Major Garland ought to allow them 
cleaner shirts 
Amelia 


i wish I'd brought eleng some of brother 





I'm sure they'd be an acceptable present. 
Arabelia j r all 





l should like, of allt 





ings, to be able to 
ne alm, : 
epeak Indian. {1 must be delightful to converse with 


60 charming.a man. Llow fresh his ideas must be, 


just coniung from the romantic forest. I’m sure such 
a pleasant, noble looking young man could'nt feel it 
in his heart to kill poor defenceless woman and chil- 
dren. &t must have been that cross looking old Pro- 


phet, and that savage 





that did all the murders. 


Belinda. 1 think so too. It could have beenthese 


pleasant leaking young Indians. There's the Pro- 


t's son—I understand he’s a great wi 


t,and very 
allant with all. I 


g should like to speak to them.— 
[.2ddressing Powe-shick—the Prophet's son} Mr. 
Powchick, how did you like the play last night 
Powe-shick. Me! Me no much understand 
Arabella. Have you seen Miss Kemble 
Powe-shick. Miss Kemble! who she White 
equaw 
-frabella. She's the celchrated English actress 


Powe-shick. [Showi 


W hite 
Me like ‘em very 


o his teeth gallantly ] 
sguaw very good—much good. 


THE 


Me tak re, three, two home, to be my 
s ws 

B d how witty and gallant he ' What 
differs s between him and the white 

i They i y offer to take one tia 
. ; 

x | { Zo Nu-she-askuckh—Hawh's son.) Arc 
1 ol D tar y 

.Va- -asku Bottle me fond of t N 
] ! ‘ i tie ! bottle t ‘ t tit i 1 T t 
drunk stacver like I fac 

of eila W at’ divin sentir ® wit 

woounsoy ate Mr. Na skuck, w s 
‘ ivo r, Pope or Dvr 

NV Na ye 1wantto sce 
‘ ‘ ‘ ! ” ‘ 

Liew elegantly he puns! I'v £ 

nd t him a conundrum. Whvis a wor 3 

face lil 


’ i 
“ quaw—very muc ancsom 
1 2% UO sir, vou flatter me ws 
Belinda Iside.}] Liow I shou t iss 
ir man I’m s el es bo harmi Iw 
n't kiss an odious white mar { —for u 
) But a child of nature Like this—la! I'm sure 
body can take any exception to it. Til kiss 
suiting the action to the word) if 1 die for it 
-Va-she-askuck. [surprised.]) Youu bussme! Whit 
squaw bugs Indian! 
Belinda, Excuse me, Mr. Nasheskunk—1 know 


forward—t 


youll think I’m rude and ut really, Mr. 
Nasheskunk, you are so irresistible that 


eImeli A’ 


Belinda. 


t vou ashamed, Belinda 


Ashamed! no; 


where’s the harm of sa- 





luting a nol le son of the forest ? 
-Imelia. But before all the folks, Belinda—Oh, fic 
Oh, fie!—Oh, fur ! You’re mighty 





e 





1 ail at once, Muss Simpkins, 


«Imelia 
Why. it 


the world. 


But only think what the people will say 


will get into the newspapers, and go all over 


It wont trouble 





-Prabella. Nor me neither, Belinda 


1 countenance Scluting ¥ 


I'll keep you 


ng Hawk in her turn.) 


Nu-she-askuch. You buss me toc 


Powe-shick. You lucky dog, Na-she-askuck, y¥« 


get all the buss 
Na-she-askuck. White equaw very mu h good— 
very kind—lip very sweet. 


Powe shick. Ltry °emthen. [Saluting dmelia.} 
eImelia. Oh! how gallan 


Fie! fic 


-Imelia. Don’t you say any thing, Miss Belinda—! 


Belinda, Amelia. 


didn’t kiss the Indian, but he kissed me. [.dside.] On! 


what a difference between hin and the white beaux! 


Sraccers—is defined by the lexicographers to be 


*‘ A disease of horses and cattle, attended with g.ddi- 


ness.” All this may be true—but the disease is very 


evidently not confined to horses and cattlhe—nor is it 


monopolized indeed by the four-footed races. O 


the contrary, we cvery day sce very noted specimens 


of its prevalence among the biped race. In fact men 


are much oftener afflicted with the 


staggers than 


either oxen or horses. We have rarely seen one of 
the latter but what could walk steady and steer 


Not so with the former. 





The widest streets 


are too narrow for them when laboring under an at 





tack of this disease, which we are sorry to perceive 


returns upon some persons daily. llorses are said 





blind staggers”’—and s 


to be affected with the “ 


alas! are me n, as is very evident from their running 


The 


a horse-apoplexy.’ 


#0 ofien against a post. disease is called by 


“ ’ 


some lexicographers It may in 
like manner be called a man-apoplexy, if those crea- 
tures can properly be denominated men who are most 
subject to it—for they are often known to fall to the 
earth, and lie whole hours without sense or motion. 
It is clearly then a disease of bipeds, as well as quad- 
rupeds ; and we hope Dr. Webster and the rest will 


so define it in the future editions of their dictionaries. 


An Userut Lec.—Most people would regret to 
have to substitute a wooden leg for the natural one. 
But an occasion might arise in which the wooden 
member would prove more valuable than the real one 
The fol- 


lowing case, illustrating this subject in a very striking 


—such, for instance, as the want of fuel. 


manner, is taken from Cooper's novel of Lionel Lin- 
cola:— 
“No wood! no provisions!” exclaimed Polwarth, 


speaking with difficulty—then dashing his hand 


across his eyee, he continued to his man, in a voice 


whose hoarseness he intended should conceal his 


emotion- Shearflint, come bither- 


“thou villain . 


urs ' ” 
trap my leg, 


} 


The servant looked at him in wonder, but an im- 


patient gesture hastened his compliance.” 


“Split it into ten thousand fragments ; tis seasen- 


ed and ready for the fire. The best of them, they of 


CONS PTELLATION 


a OR RES OTT ES RE RTE A LS 





esh lt cumbrances, alterall 





, are but useless it 
cook wants hands, eyes, nose, and palate ; 


Tue Divininc Crapper.—P 
ick Jones how the solids, which taken int 


were 


became divided from the 


Dick, 


stomach, Hqule 


Hiow! why,” replied ‘“there’s a smal 





t 

upper at the entrance of the throat, which separates 
vem as they're going down,” 

A small clapper, ha?” ret d Pt wel! 
w does this clapper operate 

“Why.” said Dick, “it flies back and forth, and 
ts the gu sone w y ind th § Js the other ™ 

* Flics back and forth, ba!” 

‘Certainly —is there any thing impossible in that? 
* Impossible Oh, by no means—but I was just 
ing to observe, Dick, that it must fly d d nim- 


when atmanis cating 


g hasty-pudding and milk, 


i 
sal 


THE DRUNKARD'’S COMPLAINT 





NE ' NE 
A jolly son of Bacchus sat, 

Biack Detty* 1 with fond desire 
And, as he ’ : < ser chat 

The color of his nose grew higher 
Yet’mid this warm ecstatic glow, 









Wit | he valued in full tide, 
He either felt, or fancied woe, 


And plaintive thus his sorrows sighed 


‘* Sure, Nature, parsimonious dame! 
W ho slakes ber thirst with rain and dew, 
Meant we should play a sim’lar game, 


And wet our lips with water too 


Else why, alas! did she bestow 

A neck so short on men of note, 

We scarce can feel the liquor flow 
1 


Before it’s fairly down the throat? 


“Or was the dame in want of clay, 


That she should make so short a route 
Along the asophageal way, 


Nor any farther stretca it out? 


“Pull sure the task were short enough, 
W ith lib’ral hand, to have set in 
A hittle longt r piece of stuff 


i+ 


Between the bosom and the chin. 


‘Flas not the horse a longer neck, 


W ho never tastes a drop of rum? 





Does not 


Who neve 


» cranes a longer deck, 


year a tavern come 


OW hile l, alas! unluc ky soul, 
Who rleasures buy at so much cost, 
Scarce to my lips can lift the bow! 


Before the precious drops are lost. 


**Oh, had my neck a sweet extent, 


As long as Danube or the Nile!— 


But ney, perhaps I’a be content 


E’en did it only reach a mile. 


“To have it stretched I would not reck, 


Could | sustain the hempen strife, 





Aud only lengthen out my neck 
Wit 





yut the short’ning of my life.” 


Thus s‘ghed the man in plaintive sort, 
But strove the cause of grief to drown ; 
And as he found his neck too short, 
He oft’ner poured the liquor down. 
* A name for the bottle 


American Lips.—Mrs. Trollope avers, in her 
“Refugee,” that the lips of the generality of Ameri- 


I” 


cans are “thin and compressed.” This is an accu- 


sation we never before heard brought against our 


countrymen; and we think we could point out to the 
amiable author some very plump and incontestible 


specimens of the contrary description. 


Doctor Duckxwortu.—This work, which we an- 
nounced a few wecks since as be ing In presa, is now 
published by Mr. Stodart, 6 Cortlandt street. It is 

} f » 94 


in two duodecimo volumes, of some 240 pages eac h. 





e main design of the work is to ridicule QuackerY 
in the practice of medicine ; as well as the credulity 
of those who give encouragement to ignorance and 
imposture. Doctor Duck worth, the principal charac- 
ter, is represented as belonging to the regular faculty 
a man who has studied, or at least has been in the 
office of a physician, for aterm of years, but has 
brought nothing of value away with him—in short, is 
a downright regular built quack. He is, like many 
of his class, a man of great pretensions, and extra- 
ordinary popularity ; while his boldness and pre- 
sumption in practice are in the direct proportion to 
his ignorance and total unfitness for his profession 
Besides this regular quack, sundry others, which 
in contradistinction may be called irregular ones, 
figure in the work: such as a Natural Bone-setter, a 
These ir- 


Root Doctor, Cancer Carer, and the like. 
regulars are brought in contact with the regular 


Brown 1 muir d of 
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quack, and their quarrels and squabbles for practi 


are duly set forth. 


The scene is laid in New England ; and the pecu 
1: ia : 

arities of language, manners, and customs among 
the country people 


, are represented in the work, 
In addition to the Life and Adventures of Duc! 


worth, is given the History of a S1eam Doc 


ror, t! 
scene of Whose ¢ xploits is laid in the Em; ire State 
Phe following is a sketch of the 


NATURAL BONE-SETT 


Docror PULLTOGGLE was one of those rare 





genius 
seventh son, Hy 
8 ee os 

was born with the capacity of setting bones 
the p 


es, known asthe seventh son of a 

OT, as 
) ; 

ople expressed it, was a nateral bone-settey He 


had no knowledge from books or fiom in 
What is | 
the old saw, stays long in the flesh; and Doctor Puli. 


toggle could 


struction 


and he required none. red in the bone, says 


no more help being a bone-setter. 1} 


ar 

the cat in the fable, who was changed into a lady 
could help running atter the mouse. , 
Why the mere circumstance of his being the se- 





venth son of a seventh son, should convey this \ xtra. 
ordinary gift, nobody undertook to explain. It wasa 
thing utterly beyond comprehension. It was a inves 
tery, which me body thought of loc king into b it 
wiich was valued the more for being a mystery, “Jt 
is very strange,” said the people, * what a faculty of 
setting bones this Doctor Pulltoggle has ! Henever 
l,oked in a surgery book in his life, but took it all ur 
of his own head; and yet he’s the slickest hand A 
t Why he makes no 
more of slipping in adislockted joint, than a common 
doctor would of slipping a guinea into his pocket.” 
W ith this reputation, Doctor Pulltoggle had a good 
deal of practice. Ile was particularly famous for the 
cases, which were reputed to have baffled 
the skill ofthe regular surgeons. 


set a bone in all ew 





sngland, 


cure of old 
This was especial 
ly the case in regard to long-standing injuries of the 
joints, which, whatever their nature might be, he ge- 
nerally c ntrived to metamorphose into luxations, 
But, whether the cases were cronic, or recent, he 
knew how to make the most of them; and, by chang- 
ing sprains into dislocations, to gain both money and 
reputation by reducing them. 

He affected a sort of dexterity, or slight of hand, in 


his mode of operating ; and would resort to various 


sly tricks to deceive the eyes of beholders. He wisli- 
ed to conceal from all others the precise moment when 
the bone returned to its place, as well as the peculiar 


manner of affecting it. Of his marvellous dexterity, 
in this respect, several anecdotes are still current ia 
the circle of his practice. 

But Doctor Pulltoggle did not rely altogether upon 
the dexterous motion of the hand, for his success anc 
reputation in the art of bone-setting. He hadinvent- 
ed a kind of ointment, still famous in that region, by 
the naine of Toggle Grease—an appellation doubtless 
derivedfrom his own copnomen, the first syllable hav- 
ing, in process of time, been lopped eff for the sake 


of ease in pronunciation, With this grease he used 


to anoint the injured part for some minutes, as a pre- 


liminary step ; and itis averred that, by exiraor 





dinary powers of this ointment, the displaced bones 


could well nigh be induced, of their own motion, to 
return to their places. 


Such was the reputation, and such the effects, of 
the Te 


Grease. But what it was made of nobo- 


cok 
eo 


4 
dy knew, except the inventor, There were indeed 


: 
various conjectures about it; and certain wise per 


; 
sons, were ready to swear positively to one or more 
of the ingredients. 

“Jt is,” said one, “ made of divil’s bit, and a num- 
ber of other strong arbs, cooked in rattlesnake’s ile.” 
“That 


“the principal ingrediencies, to 





all you know about it,” said another 
mv sartain know 
ledge, is the marrow got out of the bones of a humai 
man, and thatis the reason it has such an effect 
making people’s bones come in their places.” 

“ You're right,” said a third, “ about it’s being the 
marrow of a human critter ; but it 1a’nt every human 
critter whose marrow will have the same effect. It 
must be a man that was bornon the 29th day of Feb 
ruary, just between the old and new of the moon, 
that never sucked a human woman, that never tasted 
a drop of water in his life, and at last was killed with 
lightning.” 

* And that aint all,” said another; “the marrow 
must be tried out in a goold kittle ; and when the 
other ingrediences are put in, they must all be stirre d 
together with a bone that come out of a catamount’s 
leg.” 

‘ Now all that,” said a fifth, “is a mere fudge, an¢ 
just an old woman's notion, I have good reason 
There aint a bit of he- 
man marrow, of any sort or kind, in the Toggle 
Gr The foundation is the fat of a Guinea nig 
To this is added a little dragon's 
blood, a little ile of spikes, a little goose-groase, to- 
gether with about twenty kinds of arbs an 1 roots, a 


know it’s just no such thing. 





ger, roasted alive. 


gathered in the dark of the moon, and simmered over 
a slow fire till they come to the incunsistence of oint- 
ment. I don’t know exactly what the arbs may be, 
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vat Pn sartin about the nigger’s fat, and the dragon’s 
bluod—or it may be divil’s blood, which [ spose is all 
one and the same thing—and also about the goos 


erease and the ile of spikes, and all them things. 
Such were some of the various ideas entertained of 
the composition ol the Toggle Grease; and indeed 


the inventor himself had done much to puzzle, mis- 


jead, and divide public opinion on this abstruse sub- 
ct, by throwing out certain half-expressed and mys- 
terious hints, sometimes of one kind, and sometimes 


another, according to the nature of his auditors. But 


the composition of the Toggle Grease remained a se- 


eret till the day of bis death; and, though transmitted 


ty one of bis descendants, in whose hands it now re- 
mains, st ll continues a secret to all the rest of the 
world, 

When Doctor Pulltoggle could not, with propriety 
and safety, make dislocations of sprains, he cured 
them under their proper name, by the application of 
his ointment ; and some prodigious cures are report- 
One 


ed to have been achieved by this means. in- 


stance in partic ular deserves mention, on account of 
ita suddenness, 


Ay 


upset, and got her ankle so severely sprained, that 


ing lady, in going toa sleigh ride, had been 


It was not only very 


she could not walk nor stand. / 
painful; but, what was worse still, she could not 
dance. 
and even months, in healing. ‘Toa sprightly young 
lady, who was regretting every moment that she was 
kept from the dance, this was but poor consolation. 
Fortunately, however, Doctor Pulltoggle, who was 
on a journey, happened to arrive just at the nick of 


time, at the inn where the sleig 


ball. 


The unfortunate young lady was sitting in one 


hing pasty held their 


ghair, with her sprained ankle in another—groaning 
and bitterly lamenting her fate, while she heard the 


fiddling and daucing so near her, without being able 


fo join init. With what joy then did she hear that 


Doctor Pulltoggle was then inthe house. She re- 
quested to see him immediately, and begged, for the 
love of heaven, that he would cure her ankle, so that 
she could rise an: join in the dance. 

“Flow! 


job in balf a dozen minutes? 


do you expect me to perform a six weeks 

“IT don’t know how, I’m sure, doctor; but I know 
you can do it well enough, if you try.” 

*“How do you know, my duc ky, ha?” said Pull- 
toggle, chucking her under the chin. 

“Oh, [ know it well enough, doctor, becauae I've 
heard, time and again, of the great cures you have 
performed,” 

“You have, ha? and you think I can cure your 
ankle in the twanging ofa fiddle, do you?” 

* Yes, do now, doctor Pulltoggle, that’s a good 
soul ; you can’t think how I want to be up and dane- 
ing.” 

“You'll give me a kiss then, I suppose, if—” 

“Yes, but you must cure my ankle first.” 

“ Well, I suppose I must try what can be done for 
the poor girl that wants to be shaking the foot so ter- 
ribly.”” 


Thus saying, he drew forth a box of the precious | 
Toggle Grease, and began to anoint the red and 
e £ 


swollen ankle; 


’ 


which, in less than three minutes, 
was reduced to its natural size and color; and the 
lady, springing upon her feet, began to caper round 
the room as though nothing had happened. 

* Ah, but the kiss now!” exclaimed Pulltoggle. 

“You shall have it if you can catch me,” returned 
the patient gaily, and running into the ball-room, did 
more execution in the dance than any other person 
of the whole company. 


COVERED DISHES—AN EPIGRAM. 
“M Ol 


KAS, , bonas,” &c 


Vartial 
Oldys a splendid table sets, 
With covered dishes al! complete ; 
Thus any man might make a show, 
With nothing underneath to eat. 


THE DRAMA. 


Pank.—On Wednesday (19th) the opera of Fra | 


Diavolo was produced at this Theatre, when Mrs. 
Austin and Mr. Sinclajr appeared to procure for it 
the good opinion of the audience. They were both 
in good voice, and admitting the difficulties of a first 
performance, succecded in producing a good effect. 
Mrs. Austin’s cavatina “Day-light love has pags'’d 
away,” was charmingly sung, but we think not suf- 
ficiently con spirito. Mr. Sinclair proved himself a 
skilful singer, as he always does when singing such 


music as “Young Agnes”; 


; yet we would rather 


hear him in the concert-room for, like Braham, he is 
only a singer. That the dramatic part of an opera is 
absurdity, all who attend them must be aware of, and 
we should abstract ourselves from every thing but 
the music, and never think from whence it comes, to 
enjoy it; but the appearance of a company of sol- 
diers in a lady’s bedroom positively startled us. By 
the by, Mrs. Austin played this scene with great de- 


Injuries of this kind often require weeks, | 


licacy, and sang her song and prayer delightfully- 


she may be a good bravura singer, bat she is a sweet 
} ithetic one. Mr. R ynoldson conceived and acted 
the vulgar Lord Goshington with much truth 5 
music was also given with spirit, thoug); U flers 





or his pipe were b comment ent of 
hes “ buffa ania” —w his a fine piece of composition 
This opera is likely to very su 88 and 
though we do not think the present adaptat th 
best that could be brought out, who would not goto 


hear Auber and Rossini. 


DOGBERRY’S 
of wife Testiinony 


sions showed that he could not be moved by trifles, 


NOTE BOOK, 
A man, whose ample dimen- 
entered a conmy laiat against a person with a name 
no one could speak or write—most certainly, whose 
name nobody could understand from the thick, rapid, 


guttural speech of the complainant. is jacket, the 


original color of which was obscured under the 
sprinklings of his professional employment, pro- 
claimed him one of the fraternity of the hod. There 


was prima facie evidence that he did not 


che 


resort to the 


ring influence of cold water alone, in the ascents 


and descents of lite. It was whispered that he had 
even been under the correctional cognizance of the 
Police. 

Complainant, U've bin nigh kilt, v’r Honor. 

Magistrate. You have none of the appearance of a 
man nearly killed, 

C. Oh, ’twas last night, an’ I’m well over it now. 

M. How did it happen? 

C, | was in bed in me own room—an’ the first I 
knowed he gin me a slap o’ the cheek—he did. An’ 
| afore that, he was after quarrelling. 

-M. But you was asleep. How could you tell that? 
C. Me wife said it, an’ I’m willing to belave it. 

M. Where was your wife ? 

C. In bed, y’r Honor. 

M. And how came the person you complain of in 

your wife’s bed-room ? 


C,. ’Twas in his own room, y’r Honor. 


M. You have just now stated it was in your own 
| room, 

C. Sure, it’s his own too—an’ his wife was in bed 
| there, an’ he'd bin after bating her. 


M. Then he lives in the same room with you ? 


C. Ixactly, y’r Honor. 


M. And how many families oceupy that room ? 


C. Two—only two, y’r Honor—at that present 
time. 
VM. Was ht drunk ? 
| C. He was warm, maybe, y'’r Honor. 
VY. Task you again, was he drunk ? 
C. | suppose he was hearty. 
Was he drunk? 
C€. Maybe liquor was upon him. 
I. But you don’t know the begiuning of the quar 
rel, 


M. Answer me directly. 


C. Och, I'm knowing it right well—me wife towld 
me the particulars on‘t. 

M. You must bring your wife, or some other per- 
son, tu tell me how the quarrel originated. 

C. Sure, Vil tell the whole on’t myself. 

M. You was asleep, and how can you tell ? 

C. A hard thing it id be, not to belave me own wife. 

The persevering complainant was at length induc- 
, ed to go in pursuit of a witness to the origin of the 
affair, but not without some slight grumbling —* it’s 


q 


hard me word shouldn't yo.”— Bost. Milas, 


| ietihinniaitind 
Gratitvupe 1x a Doc.—Brown, in his Sketches, 
| says that a large setter, ill with the distemper, had 
| been most tenderly nursed by a lady for three weeka, 
At length he became so weak as to be placed on a 
| bed, where he remained three days in a dying situa- 
| tion. After a short absence, the lady, on re-entering 
| the room, observed him to fix his eyes attentively on 
| her, and make an effort to crawl across the bed to 
| her. 
purpose of licking her hands, which having done, he 
expired without a groan. 


This he accomplished, evidently for the sole 


“Tam as convinced,” says 
| Mr. Brown, “that the animal was sensible of his 
| approaching cissolution, and that this was a last for- 
| cible effort to express his gratitude for the care taken 
of him, as IT am of my own existence; and had I 
witnessed this proof of excellence alone, I should 
I think a life devoted to the amelioration of the con- 
dition of dogs far too little for their deserts."—.4mer. 
Turf Reg. 
Errrara.—An old sailor, resident of the Marine 
Hospital, [where ?] requested the following epitaph 
| to be placed upon his tombstone ; — 
! “ Here I la 


Asa vu 


as snug 


g in arug.” 


A Fasie— The two Flies.—“ Mother,” said a young 

fly in great agitation, ‘‘ you certainly are in error 

about the beauty of those persons who are so affronted 

| with us whenever we touch them. I but just now 
settled on the cheek of a lady of high fashion, which 

appeared to be smooth and natural; but Lord, dear 
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mother! I]t ught should never get back to you 

rain, for) stuck in this filthy red mud, and with the 
greatest difficulty | got awa Only look at my feet 
and | ! 

\Necpore A pretty tie brunette of fourteen 
Vas passing ulong street a fuw days since, when 
she was accosted by a stran man, rather the worse 
for hauor, who ine f her mother was as black 
as w TE believ wast reply But 
pray tell me if ather is as blue as you are?” 

* Porting is Minp.”—This coinmon phrase was 
used by a Hibernian a day or two since, in rather a 


rous connexion. Pat was driving pigs on Low- 


ell street, when Barney met him, and alter the usual 
interchange of “ How d’yedo?” and “Sure it’s my 
self that’s glad to see you;” Barney pointed to oné 
ons 


“Tt is that same, Barney—waich puts 


of the quadrupeds, with, afine pig that sow 

Patrick.” 

me in mind of asking for your wife, the crathur ; is 
yy 


she well, now 


A New Scnoot-Hovse.—A country pedagogue 
once having the misfortune to have his school-house 
burnt down, was obliged to remove to a new one; 


here he reprimanded one of his boys, who mis-spelt 
a number of words, by telling him he did not spell 
so correctly as when he was in the old school-house. 
* Well, thomhow or nother,” said the urchin, with 
a scowl, “I can’t egthackly git the hang o’ this’cre 
—— paper. 


” 


new thkool-house 

Axecpores.—‘'dA friend in need, is a friend 
indeed.”—The late Dr Hunter of Edinburgh Pro 
fessor of Divinity, was solicited by a Rev. Doctor, 
deep in the moderate interest of the Church, for his 


‘support in a question which was coming before the 


Assembly. ‘The Professor replied, “ Why, Doctor 
B Je, 1 will undoubtedly support you, if, after I 
have heard the cause pled, | find you in the rizht.”’ 
Tothis the applicant replied, “ Right, Doctor—right ! 
D'ye really think 1 would have travelled seventy-two 








miles from D ries to seek your support of the 
right? It’s because I'm in the wrong, that I ask 


your vote as a favour.” 

Legal Pun. —Lord Lyndburst, at the last King- 
ston Assizes, perpetrated an excellent pun. 
prosecution money, a gardener 
who had discovered one of the implements used for 
the purpose,jwas examined by Mr. Clarkson. ‘ So, 
sir,’’ said the Learned Counsel, ‘“ you went to sow 
the seeds of this prosecution.” ‘No, Mr. Clarkson,” 
said Lord Lyndhurst, (who presided on the Bench) 
‘the only found the mould.” —Eng. paper 


In a 
for counterfeiting 


FaresiriaN Commerce.—" low shall I sell my 
horse?” said a jockey to an acquaintance; “his tail 
came off in less than six hours after | bought hun,” — 
“Sell hin by wholesale, for no honorable man will 
re-tail him,” was the reply. 


MARY OF BURGUNDY; 


OR, THE REVOLT OF GHENT, 


We cannot hesitate in calling this decidedly the 


very best romance that Mr. James has produced 
The mystery and the interest are alike well sustained 
and the principal character delineated with a deyree 
of dramatic power that marks those happier creations 
of the author, which stand out from the common run 
of fictitious heroes Albert Maurice, the young 
burgher, is a noble conception, well filled up, and in 
good keeping with the time when the demarcations 
of society were so badly drawn, and yet oftentimes so 
suddenly reversed. ‘The pericd, is one of much 
attraction. * * * ‘These volumes present a most 
animated picture of the period, with its tumults and 
troubles, its forests swarming with freebooters, its 
nobles stil] looking upon themselves as earth's favored 
ones, its burghers growing every day more conscious 
of their importance; and the one or two of higher 
toned minds, who, inspired by patriotism, planned 
more important schemes for the benefit of their own 
Such the 
which have been wrought out with animation worthy 
of those stirring days; while the repose of so sweet 
and gentle a being as Mary of Burgundy is in excel- 
lent relief to the darker shadows of the picture. The 
ensuing passages may shew with what grace the em- 
bellishments are thrown ia. We shall only premise 
that Albert Maurice is the young burgher on whose 
talent and influence with his fellow-zitizens most of 
the story turns :-— 

“Every one knows that, in the early dawn of a 
Sicilian morning, the shepherds and the watchers on 
the eoast of the Messinese Strait will sometimes be- 
hold, in the midst of the clear unclouded blue of the 
sky, a splendid but delusive pageant, which is seen 





too, 


native lands and towns are materials 


lao, though in a less livid form, amongst the He 
brides. ‘Towers and castles, domes and palaces, festi 


vais and processions, arrayed armies and eontending 


hosts, pass, for a few minutes, in brilliant confusion 
before the eves of the beholders, and then fade away 
as if the scenes of another world, for some especial 
purpose, conjured up fora moment, and then witb- 
drawn for ever from their sight. Thus there are 
times, too, in the life of man, when the spirit, excited 
by some great and stirring passion, ot by mingling 
with mighty and portentous events, seems to gain for 
a brief instant a confased but magnificent view of 
splendid tings not yetim being. Imagination in the 


one case, and hope in the other, give form and distinct 
nees to the airy images, though both are too soon 


333 


d ved to fade away amidst the colder realities of the 
stern world wedwell in. The mind of Albert Mau 
rice had been excited by the scenes he had just gone 
thronzh ; and success, without making him arrogant 
had filled him full of bh ype. Each step that he took 
forward seemed but to raise him higher. and each 
effort of an enemy to crush him, seemed, without anv 
exertion of lis own, but to ciear the way before him 
Such thoughts were mingling with other { nes— 
rought forth by the sight, and the voice. and the 
smile of Mary of Burgundy, when the sudien call to 


her presence woke him from such dreams 


; but woke 
linonly toshew to his mind’s eye a thousand con 
fused but bright and splendid images, as gay, as 
glittering, as pageant-like, but as unreal also, as the 
tiry vision which hangs in the morning light over the 
h'ancy at once called up every thing 


within the wide range of possibility—battles and vie 


> lilan seas 
tories, and triumphant success, the shout of nations 
und of worlds, the sceptre, the palace, and the throne 
with a thousand indistinct ideas of mighty things 
danced before his eyes for a moment, with a sweeter 
and brighter image, too, as the object and end of am 
bition, the reward of mighty endeavour, the crowning 
But still he felt and knew, 
even while he dreamed, that it waa all unreal; and 
he fullowed the messenger with a quick pace, the 
vision faded, and left him the cold and naked 
At after passing through several 
chambers which flanked the hall of the audience, the 
door of a small apartment, called the bower, 
thrown open, and the y oung burgher stood once mor 
before Mary of Burgundy. One of the most painful 
curses of high station is that of seldom, ifever, being 
slone; of having no moment, except those intended 
for repose, in which to commune with one’s own 
heart, without the oppression of some human eye 
watching the emotions of the mind as they act upon 
the body, and keeping sentinel over the heart’s index 
—the face. Mary of Burgundy was not alone, though 
}as much alone as those of usually are 
she stood near a window, at the other side of the 
spartment, with her soft rounded arm and delicate 
hand twined in those of one of her fair attendants— 
Alice of Imbercourt—on whom she leaned slightly 
while the Lord of Imbercourt himself stood beside her 
on the otherhand; and, with his stately head some 
what bent, seemed, with all due reverence, to give her 
| counsel upon some private matter ef importance 


boon of infinite success, 


but 
truth leneth 


was 


her station 


How beautifully the next landscape is blended with 
human associations !— 
‘It was towards that period of the year which the 
French call the short summer of St. Martin, from the 
| fact of a few lingering bright days of sunshiny sweet 
ness breaking in upon the autumn, as a memorial of 
the warmer season gone before. The sky was tui! 
of light, and the air fullof heat; and the grand masses 
of high grey clouds that occasionally floated over the 
sun were hailed gladly for theiz soft cool shadow 
although the day was the eleventh of November 
Sweeping over the prospect, like the mighty but indis 
tinct images of great things and <plendid purposes 
that sometimes cross a powerful but imaginative mind, 
the shadows of the clouda moved slow over hill and 
tale, field and forest. Now they cast large masses 
| of the woods into dark and glooiny shade, and left the 
rising grounds around io stand forth in light and 
sparkling brightness, giving no bad image of the dark 
memories that are in every heart, surrounded but not 
effaced by after-joys. Now they floated soft upon 
ihe mountains, spreading an airy purple over each 
while, pouring into the midst of the 


the bright orb of day Kghted up tower, and 
' 


dell and cavity ; 


t and farm, and hamlet, and 
hope lights up the existence of man 
many clouds of fate hang their heaviest shadows on 
he prospect roun! about him. The harm 
f autumn, too, was over all the world. Pusset was 
he livery of the year; and the brown Ge} 
ing for the sower, offered only a deeper hue of the 
| which, though varied through a thou- 


village spire, as 


even while the 


niows hue 








rs 


prepar 


same cowuPr 


} shades, still painted every tree throughout the 





woods, and sobered down even the grassy meadows 
with a tint far different from that of spring. The 
sky, with the sunshine that it contained, was all 


summer; but the aspect of every thing that it looked 
upon, spoke of autumn ainking fast in the arms of 
winter.’ 
Navticat skitu.—Mr. Rush thus describes his 
entrance of the port of Cowes, on reaching England 
The first gleams of light disclosed land. A gun 
was fired, which broughta pilot. Alleyes were upon 
him as he passed along the deck, The first person 
that comes on ship-board after a voyage, seems like 2 
new link to human existence. When he took his 
station atthe helm, I heard the commodore ask how 





the Needles bore? ‘Ahead north,’ he answered.— 
‘Do you take the shipthroughthem? ‘Ay.’ ‘ Does 
the wind set right and have you enough?’ ‘Ay.— 
This closed all dialogue as faras | heard. He re- 
mained at his post. giving his laconic orders, Jn 
good time we approached the Needles—the spectacle 


Our officers gazed with admiration ; the 
e dp us 
very men, who swarmed upon the deck, made o pause 


. The : 
to look upon the giddy height. The most exact 
-d necessary to save the ship from the 
: ters in the parrow 


was grand 


steering seeme 
sharp rocks that compress the wa pal 
strait below. But she passed easily through. There 
is something imposing in entering England by this 
| access. 1 afterwards entered at Dover,ina packet 
from Calais ; my eve fixe d upon the sentinels as they 
slowly paced the height. But those cliffs, bold as they 
are. and immortalized by Shakspeare, did not equal 


the parsag? through the Needles. 
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HITE SQUAWS. 


it is mentioned in a Virginia paper, that Black 
Tawk’s handsome son was Vv ry fond of the compa- 


e white 


ny 0 squaws, If he had not been, he woulkk 
certainly have shown a sad want o: callantry, s 
the white squaws, as he d them, were so wel 





pleased with him. He has certainly a very striking 


fhgure—and would do well for the hero of a novel. 


Such a full, broad chest—such a herculean frame-— 





no wonder the ladies of New York and elsewhere 
st i be struck with ‘his noble proportions, when 
ared with the effeminate dandified figures of the 
white Ud 
: SE i} hh Ne ) I 
° j 
Black 
Belinda gg. Ob! whata noble fgure Young 
Hawk is! 
Arabella Skurg. Noble! that he is. Whata chest 


he’s cot! whata muecular frame! [orith a deep sigh 


: , 
how diferent from the diminutive, slender, bean-y 


oOKING creat rl 


ires among our white gentleman. Fie! 


1 shall never want to | 





ol: npon a white man again. 
Nor I neither. 


are likea satyr to tly perion, compare d with bim. 


eImelia Simpkins. Our white men 


Belinda, [sighing.] “Oh that heaven had made me 
such a man,” as Shakspeare says, 

-Irabella. And me too, Belinda. 
And Arabelia. 
walk—what a majestic gait he has ! 


Amelia. me three, Only see him 


how enlarged 


be moves! as lLlomer says. Whats noble Roman 


nose he’s got on his face! [sizhing j Oh that be was 


ewilized, and understood English better. I’m sure 


then [aside] that I could make a conquest of him. 


-frabella. He is truly a divine man, if ever there 


was one I wish he was a shade whiter 

Belinda. Do you? Well nowI think his complexion 
13 beautiful. Whatcan be handsomer than e charm- 
ing bronze? It is a color that will wear well, and 
was we l 

-Imelia, Truc, Belinda, it will never wash out. 

Arabella. How « egant those ‘beads do look in his 
ear! lL wonder af those long holes in the rim were 


made by art, or whether he was born with them? 


Belinda. 1 dare sexy he was born with them. It 
would be barbarous to pierce the gristle of the poor 
ure’s ears in that manner. What a beautiful 

red s he’s got painted on the top of his head ! I do 





tink theyshow a great deal of taste in their drees and 


ornaments. But Major Garland ought to allow them 
cleaner shirts. 
Amelia. 


Ned's. 


i wish I'd brought eleng some of brother 


I'm sur they'd be an acceptable present. 


} 1 >» 

Arabelia. 1 should like, of all things, to be able to 
ne r ' j 1 
epeak Indian. st must be delightful to converse with 
so charming.a man. Llow fresh hisideas must be, 


Just coming from the romantic forest. I’m sure such 


a pleasant, noble looking young man could'nt feel it 
in his heart to kill poor defenceless woman and chil- 
dren. &t must have been that cross looking old Pro- 
ge Nay thatd 
Belinda. 1 think so too. It couldn: 
pleasant 
pret esa great wit, and very 
gallant with all. IT should like to spe; 5 
[Add Powe-shick 
I 


-owchick, how did you like the play last night? 


- } that . ' 
phet, and that sav lall the murders. 
have been these 


eoking young Indians, Theres the Pro- 








s son—I understand h 


. lo them.— 
essing the Pr phet’s son.) Mr. 
Powe-shick. Me! Me no much understand. 


Arabella. Have you seen Miss Kembl: 





Miss Kemble! who she? White 
equaw 

-Prabella. She's the celcbrated English actress. 
[Showing his-teeth gallantly.] White 


sguaw very good—much good. Me like ’em wery 


Powe-shick 





THE 


ch. svi thier 








laa ic, tiree, tWo hore, to be my 
Sq aus 

Belind ' how witty and galla theie' W t 
a differe: there ts between him and the w 
tiem They i ly offer te take one—lct a 
wo or thre 

-)inelia. [ Zo Nu-she-askuckh—Hawk’s s 1.) Are vou 
fond of botany 

Va c-askuch hottle' me fond of bott! No 
Pale face fond of bottlh—me no touch *% —no get 
drunk ) Stacver key fac 

-frabella, What divine sentin s' how 1 

w unsophisticated !—Mr. Nasheskuck, w s 
\ favo r, Pope or Byre 

Nu- Na-pope —\ou wantto sce! 

I int ! rouln 

-Irabelia. How elegantivy he puns! I've £ 
mind to put him a conundrum, Why is a woman's 
face like _" 

Na-she-askuck. Like! yes, me like equaw's fac 
w lite very much handsom 

1 1, Oli! sir, you flatter me now. 

Belind [.dside.] liow I should like to kiss the 
cear man. I’m sure there's no harminit. 1 wo 
NUkKiss an Odions White man—in pt e—lor ailt 
wo But a child of nature Like this—la! I'm sure 
nobody can take any exception to it. Ill kiss tun 
suiting the action to the word] if 1 die for it. 

wVe-she-askuck [ surprised. } You bussme! Whit 


squaw buss Indian! 


Belinda, Excuse me, Mr. Nasheskunk—I know 
you'll think I’m rude and forward—but really, Mr. 
Nasheskunk, you are so irresistible that—— 


-Imeli 


Belinda. 


A’nt you ashamed, Belinda 


Ashamed! no; where’s the harm of sa- 
luting a noble son 
g son 
-Imelia, 
Belinda. ige You're 


hh all at once, Miss Simpkins. 


of the forest ? 


But before all 


the folks, Belinda—Oh, fic 


Oh, fie!—Oh, fuc ! mighty 





-Imelia, But only think what the people will say. 


W hny, it will get into the newspapers, and go all over 


the world. 


Be mda, 


Well, let it go then. It wont trouble 
Nor me neither, Belinda; I'll keep you 
incountenance. [Saluting Young Hawk in her turn 
1 nere 
Nu-she-askuch. 
Powe-shick. You lucky dog, 


} 
ithe 


4 


You buss me too! 


Na-she-askuck, y¥« 
ret al 


£ buss, 


Na-she-askuck. White equaw very mach good— 


very kind—lip very sweet. 
Powe shick. L try ’emthen. [Saluting .2melia.] 
-Imelia. Oh! how gallan 
Belinda, Fie! fie! Amelia. 


Miss Belinda—! 
[.Pside.] On! 


what a difference between him and the white beaux! 


-Imelia. Don’t you say any thing, 





didn’t kiss the Indian, but he kissed me 


Sraccers—is defined by the lexicographers to be 
“A disease of horses and cattle, attended with g.ddi- 
s<? 


ness, 


All this may be true—but the disease is very 
evidently not confined to horses and cattle—nor is it 
the four-footed 


the contrary, we every day sce very noted specimens 


monopolized indeed by races, Or: 


vf its prevalence among the biped race. In fact men 


are much oftener afflicted with the staggers than 
either oxen or horses. We lave rarely seen one of 
the latter but what could walk steady and steer 
straight. Not so with the former. The widest streets 


are too narrow for them when laboring under an at- 
tack of thie disease, which we are sorry to perceive 


1 


daily. llorses are said 


returns upon some persons 
to be affected with the “blind staggers’—and so, 


alas! 


are men, as is very evident from their running 


so often against a post. The disease is called by 
some lexicographers “a horse-apoplexy.” It may in 
like manner be called a man-apoplexy, if those crea- 
tures can properly be denominated men who are most 
subject to it—for they are often known to fall to the 
earth, and lie whole hours without sense or motion. 
Itis clearly then a disease of bipeds, as well as quad- 
rupeds ; and we hope Dr. Webster and the rest will 


so define it in the future editions of their dictionaries, 


An Uservt Lec.—Most people would regret to 
have to substitute a wooden leg for the natural one. 
Zut an occasion might arise in which the wooden 
member would prove more valuable than the real one 
The fol- 


lowing case, illustrating this subject in a very striking 


—such, for instanee, as the want of fuel. 
manner, is taken from Cooper's novel of Lionel Lin- 
coln :— 

“ No wood! no provisions!” exclaimed Polwarth, 
speaking with difficully—then dashing his hand 
across his eyes, he continued to his man, in a@ voice 
whose hoarseness he intended should conceal his 
—* thou Shear hither— 





emotion villain, » come 


anstrap my le . 
The servant looked at him in wonder, but an im- 
patient gesture hastened his compliance.” 
“Split it into ten thousand fragments ; "lis seasen- 
ed and ready for the fire. 


The best of them, they of 
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esh 1 mean, are but useless incumbrances, alterall! 
cook wants hande, eves, nos and palate ; but I 
> no use fora lea!” 


Tue Divining Crapper.—Phil 
j k Jo the 


solids, which 


taken int 
Is 


Jones how were 


re stomach, became div ded from the | qui 


How! why,” replied Dick, ‘there's a sn 





apper at the entrance of the throat, which separates 
vem as they're going down.” 

‘A small clapper, ha returned Ph “well, 
w does this clapper operate 

“Why,” said Dick, “it flies back and forth, and 
ts the liquids one way and the solids the other.” 

* Flics back and forth, ha!” 

‘Certainly —is there any thing impossible in that? 
“Impossible? Oh, by no means—but I was just 
ing to observe, Dick, that it must fly d——d nim- 


le when aman ts eating hasty-pudding and milk, 


at's all,” 


THE DRUNKARD'S COMPLAINT 


NE F HIS NEC 
A jolly son of Bacchus sat, 

Biack Betty* hugged with fond desire 
And, as he uned in closer chat, 

The color of his nose grew higher. 


Vet ’mid this warm ecstatic glow, 
Wath all he valued in full tide, 
He either felt, or fancied woe, 


And plaintive thus his sorrows sighed 


‘Sure, Nature, parsimonious dame ! 
W ho slakes her 


Meant we should play a sim’lar game 
’ game, 


thirst with rain and dew, 


And wet our lips with water too 


“Else why, alas! did she bestow 
A neck so short on men of note, 
We scarce can f. el the liquor flow 


Before it’s fairly Jown the throat? 


“Orwas the dame ii want of clay, 


That she should ma e so short a route 


Along the wsophageal \ ay, 


Nor any farther stretca it out? 


Pull sure the task were short enough, 
W ith lib’ral hand, to have set in 
f ' f} 


stull 


A little longer piece ¢ 


Between the bosom and the « 


‘Flas not the horse a longer neck, 
Who never tastes a drop of rum? 

Does not the cranes a Jonger deck, 
Who never near a tavern come 

“While 1, alas! 


Who rleasures buy at so much cost, 
: j 


pitas as 
unlucky soul, 


Scarce to my lipe can lift the bow! 
Before the precious drops are lost. 


"Oh, had 
As | 


my neck a sweet extent, 

wng as Danube or the Nile! — 
perhaps I'd be 
E’en did it only reach a mile. 


But ney content 


“To have it stretched I would not reck, 
Could | sustain the hempen strife, 
Aud only lengthen out my neck 


Without the short’ning of my life.” 
Thus « 


But strove the cause of grief to drown ; 


ghed the man in plaintive sort, 
And as he found his neck too short, 

He oftner 

* A name for the 


poured the liquor down, 


American Lips.—Mrs. Trollope avers, in her 


“Refugee,” that the lips of the generality of Ameri- 


” 


cans are ‘‘thin and compressed,” This is an accu- 


sation we never before heard brought against our 


countrymen; and we think we could point out to the 
amiable author some very plump and incontestible 


specimens of the contrary description, 


Doctor Ducxwortu.—This work, which we an- 
nounced a few weeks since as be ing in presa, is now 
published by Mr. Stodart, 6 Cortlandt street. It is 
in two duodecimo volumes, of some 240 pages each. 

‘he main design of the work is to ridicule Quackery 
in the practice of medicine ; as well as the credulity 
of those who give encouragement to ignorance and 
imposture. Doctor Duck worth, the principal charac- 
ter, is represented as belonging to the regular faculty 

-a man who has studied, or at least has been in the 
office of a physician, for aterm of years, but has 
brought nothing of value away with him—in short, is 
a downright regular built quack. He is, like many 
of his class, a man of great pretensions, and extra- 
ordinary popularity ; while his boldness and pre- 
sumption in practice are in the direct proportion lo 
his ignorance and total unfitness for his profession. 

Besides this regular quack, sundry others, which 
in contradistinction may be called irregular ones, 
such as a Natural Bone-setter, a 
These ir- 


figure in the woik : 


Root Doctor, Cancer Curer, and the like. 
regulars are brought in contact with the regular 


Brown inguired of the country people 
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quack, and their quarrels and squabbles for practi 
are duly set forth. 


a ; ; 
The scene is laid in New England ; and the pecu 


lie 
Narities of language, manners, and customs among 
“Ss \ y 


, are represented in the work, 
In addition to the Life and Adventures of 


{ 


Duck 
worth, is given the History of aSieam Docror. t! 
' _ . : no 
scene of Whose ¢ xploits is laid in the En; ire State 
The following is a sketch of the 
NATURAL BONE-SETTER, 
Docror PuLLToOGGLE was one of those rare genius 
es, known asthe seventh son of a Seventh son, Hy 
. hahe cs : Ye 
was born with the capacity of selling bones ; OF, as 
the people expressed it, was a nateral bi ne-setler, Ele 


had no kn »wiedye irom books or liom Instruction 


and he required none. What is bred inthe bone save 
) Says 


the old saw, stays long in the flesh; and Doctor Pyl). 
toggle could no more help being a bone-setter, than 
the cat in the fable, who was changed into a lady 
could help running after the mouse. : 

Why the mere circumstance of his being the se- 
venth son of a seventh son, should conve y this extra- 
ordinary gift, nobody undertook to explain. It wasa 
thing utterly beyond comprehension. It was a inv 
tery, which nobody thought of lovking into - but 
which was valued the more for being a mystery. “Jt 
aid the people, *‘ what a faculty of 
setting bones this Doctor Pulltoggle has ! ' 


’ 





is very strange,’ 





He never 
| »wked in a surgery book in his life, but took it all up 
of his own head ; and yet he’s the slickest hand to 
set a bone in all New "ingland. Why he makes no 

, more of slipping in adislockted joint, than a common 
doctor would of slipping a guinea into his pocket.” 

With this reputation, Doctor Pulltoggle had a good 
deal of practice. Ele was particularly famous for the 
cure of old cases, which were reputed to have baffled 
the skill ofthe regular surgeons. This was especial- 

ly the case in regard to long-standing injuries of the 
joints, which, whatever their nature might be, he ge- 
nerally contrived to metamorphose into luxations, 

But, whether the cases were cronic, or recent, he 
knew how to make the most ofthem; and, by chang- 

ing sprains into dislocations, to gain both money and 

reputation by reducing them. 
He affected a sort of dexterity, or slight of hand, in 
his mode 


of operating ; and would 


6?) 


resort lo various 
sly tricks to deceive the eyes of beholders, He wisli- 
ed to conceal from all others the precise moment when 
the bone returned to its pl ice, as well as the peculiar 
manner of affecting it. Of his marvellous dexterity, 
in this respect, several anecdotes are still current ia 
the circle of his practice. 

But Doctor Pulltoggle did not rely altogether upon 
the dexterous motion of the hand, for his success anc 
reputation in the art of bone-setting. Hie had invent- 
ed a kind of ointment, still famous in that region, by 
the name of Toggle Grease—an appellation doubtless 
derivedirom his own cognomen, the first syllable hav- 
ing, in process of time, been lopped eff for the sake 
of ease in pronunciation, With this grease he used 
to anoint the injured part for some minutes, as a pre- 
liminary step ; and itis averred that, by extraor 
dinary powers of this ointment, the displaced bones 


could well nigh be induced, of their own motion, to 


return to their places. 
Such was the reputation, and such the effects, o/ 
the Toggle Grease. 


dy knew, ex pt 


But what it was made of nobo- 


E the inventor. There were indeed 


various conjectures about it; and certain wise per 
sons, were ready to swear positively to one or more 
of the ingredients. 

“It is,” said one, “ made of divil’s bit, and a num- 
ber of other strong arbs, cooked in rattlesnake’s ile.” 
“That's all 


“the principal ingrediencies, to mv sartain kuow 


you know about it,” said another 


ledge, is the marrow got out of the bones of a humai 
man, and thatts the reason it has such an effect @ 
making people's bones come in their places.” 

“ You're right,” said a third, “about it’s being the 
marrow of a human critter ; but it 1a’nt every human 
critter whose marrow will have the same effect. It 
must be a man that was born on the 29th day of Feb- 
ruary, just between the old and new of the moon, 
that never sucked a human woman, that never tasted 
a drop of water in his life, and at last was killed with 
lightning.” 

“ And that aint all,” said another; ‘the marrow 
must be tried out in a goold kittle ; and when the 
other ingrediences are put in, they must all be stirre d 
together with a bone that come out of a catamount’s 
leg.” 

‘* Now all that,” said a fifth, “is a mere fudge, an¢ 
just an old woman's notion, I have good reason to 
There aint a bit of he- 
man marrow, of any sort or kind, in the Toggle 
The foundation is the fat of a Guinea nig 
To this is added a little dragon's 
blood, a little ile of spikes, a little goose-groase, to 
gether with about twenty kinds of arbs an ! roots, a4 


know it’s just no such thing, 


Crrease, 


ger, roasted alive. 


gathered in the dark of the moon, and simmered over 
a slow fire till they come to the incunsistence of aint: 
ment. I don’t know exactly what the arbs may be, 


J 
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jat Pin sartin about the nigger’s fat, and the dragon’s 


bluod—or it may be divil’s blood, which [ spose is all 


one and the same thing—and also about th 


oose- 
6 


ercase and the ile of spikes, and all them things. 

Such were some of the various ideas entertained of 
the composition of the Tuggle Grease ; and indeed 
the inventor himself had done much to puzzle, mis- 
lead, and divide public opinion on this abstruse sub- 
ict, by throwing out certain half-expressed and mys- 
terious hints, sometimes of one kind, and sometimes 
But 


the composition of the Toggle Grease remained a se- 


another, according to the nature of his auditors. 


cret till the day of his death; and, though transmitted 
ty one of bis descendants, in whose hands it now re- 
mains, st ll continues a secret to all the rest of the 
world, 

When Doctor Pulltoggle could not, with propriety 
and safety, make dislocations of sprains, he cured 
them under their proper name, by the application of 
his ointment ; and some prodigious cures are report- 


ed to have been achieved by this means. One in- 


stance in particular deserves mention, on account of 
ita suddenness, 

A young lady, in going toa sleigh ride, had been 
upset, and got her ankle so severely sprain 1, that 
she could not walk nor stand. It was not only very 
painful; but, what was worse still, she could not 
dance. Injuries of this kind often require weeks, 
and even months, in healing. ‘To a sprightly young 
lady, who was regretting every moment that she was 
kept from the dance, this was but poor consolation. 
Fortunately, however, Doctor Pulltoggle, who was 
on a journey, happened to arrive just at the nick of 
time, at the inn where the sleighing pasty held their 


ball. 


The unfortunate young lad 


lady was silting in one 
chair, with her sprained ankle in another—groaning 


and bitterly lamenting her fate, while she heard the 


fiddling and dancing so near her, without being able | 


fo join init. With what joy then did she hear that 


Doctor Pulltoggle was then inthe house. She re- 
quested to see him immediately, 
love of heaven, that he would cure her ankle, so that 
’ 
she could rise and join in the dance. 
“How! 


job in half a dozen minutes?” 


do you expect me to perform a six weeks 


**T don’t know how, I’m sure, doctor; but 1 know 
you can do it well enough, if you try.” 

**How do you know, my ducky, ha?” said Pull- 
toggle, chucking her under the chin. 

“Oh, [ know it well enough, doctor, because I've 
heard, tine and again, of the great cures you have 
performed,” 

“You have, ha? and you think I can cure your 
ankle in the twanging ofa fiddle, do you?” 

* Yes, do now, doctor Pulltoggle, that’s a good 
soul ; you can’t think how [ want to be up and dane- 
ing.” 

“You'll give me a kiss then, I suppose, if—” 

“ Yes, but you must cure my ankle first.” 

“Well, I suppose I must try what can be done for 
the poor girl that wants to be shaking the foot so ter- 
ribly.” 

Thus saying, he drew forth a box of the precious 
Toggle Grease, and began to anoint the red and 


ankle ; 


} 
; t 


swollen which, in less than three minutes, 
was reduced to its natural size and color; and the 
lady, springing upon her feet, began to caper round 


the room as though nothing had happened. 


* Ah, but the kiss now!” exclaimed Pulltoggle. 


“You shall have it if you can catch me,” returned | 


the patient gaily, and running into the ball-room, did 
more execution in the dance than any other person 
of the whole company. 


COVERED DISHES 


AN EPIGRAM 
Meusa ’ 


4 Ole, bonas,” &c 
Martial 
Oldys a splendid table sets, 
With covered dishes al! complete ; 
Thus any man might make a show, 
With nothing underneath to eat. 


THE DRAMA. 

Pank.—On Wednesday (19th) the opera of Fra 
Diavolo was produced at this Theatre, when Mrs. 
Austin and Mr. Sinelajr appeared to procure for it 
the good opinion of the audience. They were both 
in good voice, and admitting the difficulties of a first 
performance, succecded in producing a good effect. 
Mrs. Austin’s cavatina “ Day-light love has paes'd 
away,” was charmingly sung, but we think not suf- 
ficiently con spirito. Mr. Sinclair proved himself a 
skilful singer, as he always does when singing such 


music as “Young Agnes”; 


; yet we would rather 


hear him in the concert-room for, like Braham, he is 
only a singer. That the dramatic part of an opera is 
absurdity, all who attend them must be aware of, and 
we should abstract ourselves from every thing but 
the music, and never think from whence it comes, to 
enjoy it; but the appearance of a company of sol- 
diers in a lady’s bedroom positively startled us. By 
the by, Mrs. Austin played this scene with great de- 


and begged, for the 


licacy, and sany her song and prayer delightfully 

she may bea good bravura singer, but she is a sweet 
pathetic one. Mr. Reynoldson conceived and acted 
the vulgar Lord Goslington with much trut! $ 
music was also given with spirit, though the fiddlers 
or his pipe were behind-hand at the commenceinent of 
h’s “ buffa aria” — which is a fine picee of composition. 
I'his opera is likely to prove very success and 
though we do not think the present adaptation th 


best that could be brought out, wh 


hear Auber and Rossini, 


DOGBERRY’S 
1 wife Testinony 


sions showed that he could not be moved by trifles, 


NOTE BOOK, 


Aman, w j 


se ample dimen- 
entered a complaiat against a person with a name 
no one could speak or write—most certainly, whose 


Ilis jacket, the 


name nobody could understand from the thick, rapid 


guttural speech of the complainant. 


original color of which was obscured under the 
sprinklings of his professional emp! yyment, pro- 
claimed him one of the fraternity of the hod. There 


was prima facie evidence that he did not resort to the 
ring influence of cold water alone, uscents 
life. 


even been under tlie 


che in the 


) 


and descents of It was whispered that he had 


correctional cognizance of the 
Police. 

Complainant. V've bin nigh kilt, v’r Honor. 

Magistrate. You lave none of the appearance of a 
man nearly killed. 

C. Oh, ’twas last night, an’ I’m well over it now. 

M. How did it happen ? 

C. 1 was in bed in me own room—an’ the first | 
knowed he gin me a slap o’ the cheek—he did. An’ 
| afore that, he was after quarrelling. 

.VM. But you was asleep. How could you tell that? 


C. Me wife said it, an’ I'm willing to belave it. 


M. Where was your wife? 


C. In bed, y’r Honor. 
M. And how came the person you complain of in 
your wife's bed-room ? 
C, ’Twas in his own room, y’r Honor. 
M. You have just now stated it was in your own 
| room. 

C. Sure, it’s his own too—an’ his wife was in bed 
there, an’ he'd bin after bating ner. 

M. Then he lives in the same room with you ? 
C. Ixactly, y’r ELonor. 
M. And how many families oceupy that room ? 


C. Two—only two, y’r Honor—at that present 


time. 
M. Was ht drunk ? 
C. He was warm, maybe, y'r Honor. 
MV. Task you again, was he drunk ? 
C. | suppose he was hearty. 
Was he drunk? 
C. Maybe liquor was upon him. 
M. Bat you don’t know the begtuning uf the quar 


M. Answer me directly. 


| rel, 
C. Och, I'm knowing it right well—me wife towld 
me the particulars on't. 
M. You must bring your wife, or some other per- 
son, to tell me how the quarrel originated. 
C. Sure, Vil tell the whole on't myself. 
M. You was asleep, and how can you tell? 
C. A hard thing it id be, notto belave me own wife. 
The persevering complainant was at length induc. 
ed to go in pursuit of a witness to the origin of the 
affair, but not without some slight grumbling—“ it’s 
hard me word shouldn't yo.”— Bost. .dilas. 
Gratitvupe 1s a Doc.—Brown, in his Sketches, 
| says that a large setter, ill with the distemper, had 
| been most tenderly nursed by a lady for three wecka. 
} At length he became so weak as to be placed on a 
bed, where he remained three days in a dying situa- 
| tion, After a short absence, the lady, on re-entering 
| the room, observed him to fix his eyes attentively on 
| her, and make an effort to crawl across the bed to 
her. This he accomplished, evidently for the sole 
purpose of licking her hands, which having done, he 
expired withouta groan. ‘I amas convinced,” says 
Mr. Brown, “that the animal was sensible of his 
| approaching cissolution, and that this was a last for- 
| cible effort to express his gratitude for the care taken 
of him, as I am of my own existence; and had | 
witnessed this proof of excellence alone, I should 
| think a life devoted to the amelioration of the con- 
dition of dogs far too little for their deserts."—.4mer. 


Turf Reg. 


Errrara.—An old sailor, resident of the Marine 
Hospital, [where ?] requested the following epitaph 
| to be placed upen his tombstone : — 
“ Here I la 


As a bug in a rug 


as snug 
» ae lig 


A Faste— The two Flies.—“ Mother,” said a young 
fly in great agitation, ‘‘ you certainly are in erro: 
about the beauty of those persons who are so affronted 
| with us whenever we touch them. I but just now 
| settled on the cheek of a lady of high fashion, which 
appeared to be smooth and natural; but Lord, dear 
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mother! IT thought I should never get back to you 

rain, ford siuek int iy red mud, and with the 
gr t difficulty | got av Only look at my feet 
and | ! 

A\Necpote Ay y ie brunette of fourteen 
Wis pas rial ’ street few days since, when 
she Was accosted by a stra man, ratner the worse 
fur liquor, who ( i her mot was as black 
as “ “T believ was the reply But 
pr t u \ 4 is! 13 You are 

“Porting mx Minn, ‘This common phrase was 
used by a Hibernian a day or two since, in rather a 
ludicrous connexion. Pat was driving pigs on Low- 
ell street, when Barney met him, and alter the usual 


interchange of ** How d’yedo?” and “Sure it’s my 
self that’s glad to see you ;” 
of the quadrupeds, 


Patrick.” 


Barney pointed to oné 


with, “It's a fine pig that sow 


“It is that same, Barney—which puts 
me in mind of asking for your wife, the crathur; is 
she well, now ?” 


A New S HooL-Llot sSE.— \ country pedagogue 


oner school-house 


having the misfortune to have h 





burnt down, was obliged to remove to a new one 


here he reprimanded one of his boys, who mis-spelt 
a number of words, by telling him he did not spell 
so correctly as when he was in the old school-house. 
* Well, thomhow or ’nother,” said the urchin, with 
a scowl, “I can’t egthackly git the hang o’ this’cre 
new thkool-house.” —— paper. 


Anecpores.—‘'d friend in need, is a friend 
indeed.’—The late Dr Hunter of Edinburgh Pro 
fessor of Divinity, was solicited by a Rev. Doctor, 
deep in the moderate interest of the Church, for his 


"support in a question which was coming before the 


Assembly. ‘The Professor replied, ‘* Why, Doctor 
3———de, 1 will undoubtedly support you, if, after I 
have heard the cause pled, I find you in the rizht.”’ 
Tothis the applicant replied, “ Right, Doctor—right ! 
D'ye really think 1 would have travelled seventy-two 
from D ries to seek your support of the 

It's because I’m in the wrong, that I ask 


’ 





miles 
right ? 
your vote as a favour 
Legal Pun. —Lord Lyndburst, at the last King- 
ston Assizes, perpetrated an excellent 
prosecution 
who had discovered one of the implements used for 
the purpose,jwas examined by Mr. Clarkson. ‘“ So 
said the Learned Counsel 
the seeds of this prosecution.” ‘* No, Mr. Clarkson 
said Lord Lyndhurst, (who presided on the Ber 
‘the only found the mould.” — 


un. Ina 


' 
I 
for counterfeiting money, a gardener 


sir," 








ng paper 


Farr 
horse?” sai 


RIAN Commerce.—" Low shall I sell my 
1a jockey to an acquaintance; “ his tail 
came off in less than six hours after | bought hun.” 
“Sell hin by wholesale, for no honorable man will 
re-tail him,’ was the reply. 


MARY OF BURGUNDY; 
OR, THE REVOLT OF GHENT. 

We cannot hesitate in calling this decidedly the 
very best romance that Mr. James has produced 
The mystery and the interest are alike well sustained, 
and the prinetpal character delineated with a degree 
of dramatic power that marks those h ippler creations 
of the author, which stand out from the common run 
of fictitious Maurice, the 
burgher, is a noble conception, well filled up 


heroes Albert young 
and in 
good keeping with the time when the demarcations 
of society were so badly drawn, and yet ofter 
The pericd, too, 

‘These volumes present a most 





times so 


suddenly reversed is one of much 


attraction. * * * 
inimated picture of the period, with its tumults and 
forests with freebooters, its 


nobles still looking upon themselves as earth's favored 


troubles, its swarming 


ones, its burghers growing every day more conscious 
of their importance; and the one or two of higher 


toned minds, who, inspired by patriotism, planned 


more important schemes for the benefit of their own 
lands and towns. Such the 
which have been wrought out with animation worthy 
of those stirring days; while the repose of so sweet 
and gentle a being as Mary of Burgundy is in excel- 
lent relief to the darker shadows of the picture. The 
ensuing passages may shew with what grace the em- 
bellishments are thrown ia. We shall only premise, 
that Albert Maurice is the young burgher on whose 
talent and influence with his fellow-zitizens most of 
the story turns :-— 

“ Every one knows that, in the early dawn of a 
Sicilian morning, the shepherds and the watchers on 
the eoast of the Messinese Strait will sometimes be- 
hold, in the midst of the clear unclouded blue of the 
sky, a splendid but delusive pageant, which is seen 
alao, though in a less livid form, the He 
Towers and castles, domes and palaces, festi 


native are materials 





amongst 
brides 

vais and arrayed armies and eontending 
hosts, pass, for a few minutes, in brilliant confusion 
before the eves of the beholders, and then fade away 
as if the scenes of another world, for some especial 
purpose, conjured up fora moment, and then witb- 
drawn for ever from their sight. Thus there are 
times, too, in the life of man, when the spirit, excited 


processions 


by some great and stirring passion, or by mingling 


with mighty and portentous events, seems to gain for | 


a brief instant a confased but magnificent view of 
splendid tiings not yetin being. Imagination in the 
one case, and hope in the other, give form and distinct 
ness to the airy images, though both are too soon 


* you went to sor! 
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a 
‘ red fade away a 


| we dwell in 


ler realities of the 
I'he mind of Albert Mau 


tdst the col 


Wor 





> } ep » ot 1 
rice had been excited by the scenes he had just gone 
throne and success, without makir g him arrogant 
had filled him full of hope. Each step that he took 


forward seemed but to raise him higher. and each 
effort of an enemy to crush him, seen without any 


exertion of lis own, but to clear the way before him 
Such thoughts were mingling with other { nea 

rought forth by the sight, and the voice, a I the 
smile of Mary of Burgundy, when the sudien call to 





her presence woke him from such dreams; but woke 
hima only toshew to his mind’s oye a thousand con 
fused but bright and splendid images, as gay, as 
glittering, as pageant-like, but as unreal also, as the 
airy vision which hangs in the morning light over the 
Sicilian l'ancy at once called up every thing 
within the wide range of possibility—battles and vie 
ories, and triumphant success, the shout of nations 


seas 


rnd of worlds, the sceptre, the palace, and the throne 
with a thousand indistinct ideas of mighty things 
danced before his eyes for a moment, with a sweeter 
and brighter image, too, as the object and end of am 
ition, the reward of mighty endeavour, the crowning 
boon of infinite success. But still he felt and knew, 
that it waa all unreal; and 

he followed the messenger with a quick pace, the 
\ 1 faded, and left him but the cold and naked 
truth. At length, aftcr passing through several 
chambers which flanked the hall of the audience, the 
loor of a small 
thrown open, and the young burgher stood once more 
before Mary of Burgundy. One of the most painful 
curses of high station is that of seldom, ifever, being 
alone; of having no moment, except those intended 
for repose, in which to commune with one’s ow! 
heart, without the oppression of some human eye 
watching the emotions of the mind as they act vpon 
the body, and keeping sentinel over the heart’s index 


even while he dreamed 


apartment, called the bower, was 


—the face, Mary of Burgundy was not alone, though 
as much alone as those of her station usually are 
she stood near a window, at the other side of the 
apartment, with her soft rounded arm and delicate 
hand twined in those of one of her fair attendants— 
Alice of Imbercourt—on whom she leaned slightly 
while the Lord of Imbercourt himself stood beside her 
on the otherhand; and, with bis stately head some 
what bent, seemed, with all due reverence, to give her 
counsel upon some private matter of importance 

How beautifully the next landscape is blended with 
human associations !— 

‘It was towards that period of the year which the 
French call the short summer of St. Martin, from the 
fact of a few lingering bright days of sunshiny sweet 
ness breaking in upon the autumn, as a memorial of 
the warmer season gone before. The sky was tui! 
of light, and the air fullof heat; and the grand masses 
of high grey clouds that occasionally floated over the 
sun were hailed gladly for theiz soft cool shadow 
although the day was the eleventh of November 
Sweeping over the prospect, like the mighty but indis 
tinct images of great things and <plendid purposes 
that sometimes cross a powerful but imaginative mind, 
the shadows of the clouda moved slow over hill and 
field and forest. Now they cast large masses 


lale 


| of the woods into dark and glooiny shade, and left the 


rising grounds around ito stand forth in light and 
sparkling brightness, giving no bad image of the dark 
memories that are in every heart, surrounded but not 
effaced by after-joys. Now they floated soft upon 
ihe mountains, spreading an airy purple over each 
Jell and cavity pouring into the midst of the 
valley, the bright orb of day Kghted up tower, and 

and 


while, 


»wn, and farm, and hamlet village spire, as 


e lights up the exisience of man, even while 
} 


the 
many clouds of fate hang their heaviest shadows on 
about him. The harmoni 


he prospect roun ua hue 


Peusset was 





f autumn, too, was over all the world 
he livery of the year; and the brown Gelus, prepar 
ing for the sower, offered only a deeper hue of the 


e colour, which, though varied through a thou 
hades, still painted every tree throughout the 
woods, and sobered down even the grassy meadows 
with atint far different from that of spring. The 
skv, with the sunshine that it contained, was al! 
summer; but the aspect of every thing that it looked 
upon, spoke of autumn sinking fast in the arms of 
winter.’ 








NY 


Navrticat skitu.—Mr,. Rush thus describes his 
entrance of the port of Cowes, on reaching England 
The first gleams of light disclosed iand. A gun 

was fired, which broughta pilot. Alleyes were upon 
as he passed along the deck, The first person 
t comes on ship-board after a voyage, seems like 2 
new link to human existence. When he took his 
station atthe helm, I heard the commodore ask how 
the Needles bore? ‘Ahead north,’ he answered.— 











‘Do you take the shipthroughthem? ‘Ay.’ ‘ Does 
the wind set right and have you enough?’ ‘Ay.’— 


This closed all dialogue as far as | he und. He re- 
mained at his post. giving his laconic orders. In 
good time we approached the Needles 
was grand. Our officers gazed with admiration ; the 
very men, who swarmed upon the deck, made 9 pause 
to look upon the giddy height The most exact 
steering seemed necessary to save the ship from the 
sharp rocks that compress the waters in the narrow 
strait below. Put she passed easily through. There 
is something imposing in entering England by this 
lL afterwards entered at Dover, in a packet 

from Calais ; my eye fixcd upon the sentinels as they 
slowly paced the height. But those cliffs, bold as they 
are. and immortalized by Shakspeare, did not equal 
the parsag? through the Needles, 


the spectac le 


access. 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
F the N.Y. A 


i London Literar zette of the I1th u 
entities it tice of two recent works—on a ¢ 
zen of the U.S. who had visited England, and now 
publishes his observations ; the other | y an English 
man, who has in lik mner recorded his trip t 
Ameri We add the tities of their spective 
volumes s 

Narrative of a Residence at the Court of London 
By Richard Rush, Esq. Envoy Extraor ry and 
Minister Plenipotentiary {r { e Unit States of 
America, from 1817 to 182 

Observations on Profess s, Literature, Ma 
ners, and Emicration in the United Sta: ee 
ada, made during a residence there in 1422. [| ‘ 
Rev. Isaac Fidler.” 

(ur present design is Not sor to present to our 
readers specimens of each, as to add aijother tot i] 
ustrations which the Atlas has a!r y forded of 


the temper in which the United States are regarded 
by transatlantic writers. The remarks of the Liter 
ry Gazette evince an improvement in its cCancour ar 


liberality of feeling; altheugh it has never to our 


knowledge, taken the host 


countrymen. 

With this preface we annex the principal parts 
the remarks of the L. G.; with such extracts ir 
the authors poticed, as are necessary toa proper un 
derstanding of them 


part of very many its 
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ev 
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he « I f hardly W disc l 
re t sa t 
! e t reiterated KS U iA 
I vlis \ t ! texh ‘ 
intr i 
— * t 
eh} l r J ! i 
rene t s ie l€ f 
Atlantic Wed t to say that this enes 
is Wise or temperate; but under all circumstances, it 
5 nd e cause di 
n perpetually renew its excitement The peo 
of the t States could rea atlord to laugh 
ut the absur their assailants J i 
with mu s Ww ot reas K the Wiat 
existed wherein peculiarities did t ul which 
ippear to be cens e or foolish to ft g s 
shen teint ee pes » ere 
XK = ‘ es i \ iv u 
it av 
sta Cle 
tae extre s s 
in a Rew « reclaim il g trom 
the bou s I of N r lf why 1 
par I gla Wi ( na t 
\¢ ratio a s ver { ngiisa 
vw r r t v 1 ms i 
ration nsters, Ww ; . t 
f nex i lism, their ins 
tions t presu i self-decei 
dicrous, their pers f y ir souls in dark 
ness Che grand error of human life is not sim; 
that w Annot see irselves as others see Us; il 
that few ven try to see others th see them 
elves are Epicureans in our own cases, Cynics 
to all else 
And tl will account for much of the 
silly estim lich have been published respecting 
the American character, and for nething of th 
bitterness with which they have been resented. Thx 
est and st informed of both he spheres I 
ate bot 1 we rejoice in being a to 
Mr. Rus s TY x le of t sv 
in 5 $3 and ] houta i 
ty, and hailt vir r mon to ever 
, er ¢ v Ww : 
As s TK r l tire 
rin inidu no more than report u nits ta 
lent spirit, and give a few specimens of its style and 
utents with the first hundred pages, reserving the 
remainder for a second notice Mr. Rush eailed for 


England in the Franklin, rated seventy-four but 





mounting ninety guns, in November, 1817, and arri- 
ved at Cowes after a gloomy voyage. This inci 
is finely told. * . . . . 


Our preliminary remarks have pointed to the di 





erence tween liberal construction and captious 
fauit-fir r, and we have briefly shown our obliga- 
tion to Mr. Rush for his indulgence in the former 
onstrate how easy it would 


im to revel in the la 





r, and, witha 
ill natuce, to have exhibited some of our na 
ature and unestimalle light 
W hen the American pl 
on board of his s 
p 


iipotentiary, after remaining 
tip in the road two days, landed at 














rtsmouth, by some oversight the necessary orders 
h t € down from London for the passage of 
3 ye 1 he stat 
VV ve reached tt tine-w rs advan 
it y hey were 
Phis did int 
1 tional pi 
5 h her colours 
g. received no ord 
my baggage. I 
s t strictly, they were 
right, ar irect Dy rvant » deliver it. T here 
was but little, the principal part having been left on 


ard to await t! It might 


hat these guardi ans of the reve- 


permit ofthe exemption 
ave been supposed 


satished their sense of duty by a mere- 





Jy nof what was delivered sos 
y Not . rpet bags were ransacked; the fol 
linen opened, as if Brussels Jace had been hidden 


1 


inthem; small portmanteaus peere into, as if con- 


traband lurked in every corner. Nothing was over- 


‘ked. A few books brought for amuseimer 


t on 
voyage were taken possession of, and I had to go 
without ther I should have been disposed to make 
this meek official fidelity and subaltern 
folly, but from an unwillingness to begin my public 
Career with a coinplaint. And I remembered to have 
heard Mr. Adams say, that when the allied sove- 
reigns visited England after the battle of Waterloo, 
their baggage were inspected at Dover, the order for 
exemplon having, by an inadvertence, not been sent. 
What a fine occasion for a common grumbling tra- 
veller to vent al 


| nt e 
pplaint of 


his anger upon the stupidity, imper- 
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Se enna (> ema 
nase 
‘ ft » had so impede vory with % , 
. i yt ' > . 
i i vou rot ive s \ ‘ . to prow tM ! 
t « rhe resi t \ ©, and our \ 
six t te t Lz tir & ex 
, i ' a, 
t r r Use ew-Yor Mr. Fi r fo ’ 
onli ramen al -ttmsi shiting 7 w! thine we : ; aa 
rood humore v « cr r . erther rt hing Per 
Vhilst seated 1 r v Hir t t pulpit The Yankees we 
nts we t ‘ k that they had ne time ¢ 
' to ' ve heard ‘ id no use | 
t Ww i Welt i 2 ON Purpose ; , 
Some- 1 vere, when t 
s s w t t ! . ! 
. r ect 1S 
( runes : 
‘ ‘ ‘ ’ ‘ . 9 ¢ 
1a x ras ‘ sit 4 ped vp in self-complacer 
1 Ne } ne « a } r } ) 
ud par { slavish adulation 
for Sir Cloudesiey 5 erst hus sing ! cr, tie r te, the idie, the dis ted 
K pe ly { intellizence found its way ir is have deprived ot] tt perts 
i =e ‘ é . , ’ . ‘ ers of their property or 
rele We were given to underst ) that the W ‘ red their own—find that t 
ner . ’ ' fs f A oe \ ' . 
\ ringin ) ,of4 arriva A n- of in | ge is cheaply paid: they 
3 : w | | ed { , rson of higher principles, who is 
y ‘ ‘ ‘ lie r I.” ’ — | 7 ‘ , ‘ , > 
We went t first dinner in England under a le by t nts and industry to maintain himself 
fiminraticr } . ai lot} ry) > “ue "“ r t ce 
ntinuation of the peals the cloth removed, we ‘in Lu | never stoop to this sort of baseness.? 
ad a glass or two to ovr country 1 friends, after (ine v ets how ranger, even though a cler- 
which we returned to our sitting room When all gyman, es ed personal chastisement when be ven- 
were re-assem bled there, an intimation was given me, | tured to utter s a tirad It would be perilous to 
that ‘the royal bell ringere were in waiti so in England . . . . 
ll desirous of seeing me. ‘They did not \ iges 64 and 73 we suspect that Mr. Fidler 
I was told, but at my pleasure. I directed the cont himself, when he mentions a stranger 
> shown in at once, beginning now to understand setiding up a book by way of introduction, and then 
ring the pliinent Eicht n with coats that he had not brought a copy with him; but 
reaching vn to their heels, here n slow nter femall moment. Our author goes to Bostor 
j I ! selves « ailer ther ina vers equal ignorance and equa 
Kg ' 1. Every this el nee | niy thing he praises there are ‘ stewed 
spokes t their he ce witl er h says, ‘I partook in memory ofa 
7 wible @ ress, irting s which | once ate ine mpany with my 
] t 1¢vy had com with the due « wuch revere preceptor, the Rev. James Tate. of 
respe » Wish me joy on my safe arrival Richmond . . . . 
England as ambassa ext i a the Except the Wesleyans, Mr. Fidler accuses the 
| ; ~ > ; ‘ +} A, . +} ! + ‘ 
United States ping to ‘ a the 1 American M lista of every species of vice and 
i } r itical in é According to him, they are illites- 
r veir & 4 te and da erous demagogues :— 
$ sity. Itlooked like a ven hey are (he asseris) striving to accomplish in 
fice Chere wer ther the british provi s what American skill and prowess 
I W Ina umbassadors, ministers, an ilingly essayed lhey are concerting schemes 
tion : ving foreign parts, t for the expulsion of English influence, and the estab- 
ips ! wn won as shment of Republican institutions and plans of go- 
t 5 exedtoeach. Mag Charta it vernment * * * * 
re important document to the liberties of Eng Mr. I*. was appointed toa miesion in Canada, which 
land, than this book to the royal bell-ringers of Ports- he tells us was that “which I had earnestly longed 
mouth! I cheerfully gave to the good humore for, and I accepted it immediately. But, at the same 





gratuity which their efforts in their voca- | time, I mentioned that my final acceptance of it must 











appeared to have drawn from so many others still dependon Mra, F.’s pleasure, whom | hac induced 
ler e circumstances. So, and with other to cross the ocean much against her wish, and who 
ts, passed my first day in England eemed resolute on returning as speedily as possible.” 
4 i mposition awaited his reception at cour {Having returned to New-York to confer with his 
1 as it may be news to our readers, as to us, we wife, Mr. F. disclosed the issue of his journey. He 
ee ] 
t J 
* . I have had calle from ecrvants “My tale was told in a propitious moment, and 
of ofii rsons r avours, ] becan - acquaint ved with an ay proving ear One only stipulation 
with term at Portsmouth. They had no warrant was proposed and agreed to, that I would resign if 
i c mast t came under ancient custom. required. I wrote the next morning to tl hop, 
hor » boom to me fraternities mure ucarly {announced my acceptance of the mis i We 


allied to the Portsmouth bell ringers, as the ‘palace packed up the articles we deemed essential, and were 


lruins and iifes,’ the ‘royal waits and music,’ and a_ on our journey to Canada in the course of a week 
third, the derivation of which I could not understand The accommodations at the mission, however, did 
and which no external signs that I saw bespoke—the not suit the lady’s taste ; and the poor husband goes on 
‘ king’s marrow bones and cleavers.’ to tell :— 


Each presented me with a congratulatory address 


each had their ‘ book to show.’ 


‘* We took possession of our lodgings. Dissatisfac» 
They all have some- tion, however, s00n evinced itself, She grew more 


thing to do with out-door arrangements when levees | and more averse every hour to continue, and her first 








are held. These contributions upon the diplomatic impressions could never be effaced. . . , 
stranger awakened, at first, my surprise, | afterwards Our usual drink was tea, into which a little whiskey 
heard what, perhaps, may serve as explanatory.— or brandy had been infused. Sometimes a little wine 





Ambassadors on leaving England, receive from the and water. Mrs. F. occasionally procured ale 


rovernment a present of a thousand pounds, and min- | herself, at the price of eight perce per quart 


isters plenipotentiary five hundred. If, then, on their : . ’ . * 


val, and afterwards there are appeals to their I perceived, from the very first, that my return was 
yunty by those in menial and such like situations unavoidable, from my hasty promise, which trequency 











about the government, the latter, it seems, pays back of mention permitted me not to forget. * . . 

again! Ido not hint that it doesso in thelight of an Mrs. FE. felt uncomfortable, and so frequently and 

lemnification; but the customs harmonize. True, loudly complained, that I often partici; in her 

t pleni ytentiary of the United States nev feelings, when otherwise I should have expr icnced the 
r fi red 7 's, the constitution of | reverss 

forbidding it; but that is a point which And he philosophises on all the relative senses of 

ay be presur he does net stop to expound to the word comfort—as if he could comprehend the sub- 

e servants of tue foreign secretary, or the ‘royal | ject, with his amusing helpmate. Z g Che 





waits and music 


which 


ent visits 





It would doubtless be to them a. only thing during our Canadian residence v 
novel plea in bar for not putting his hand ia his) Mrs. F 
pocket! Wh 
ler himself as } 
mal ’ 
sounds 


What materials 


tented anthor! How h 


seemed to be amused, was the freq 





ver he pays for music he must con- 


vir Se 
having an equivalent 


th the cows and sheep of our landlady made into 
fore 


he 1} ’ . S ah le into hers.” 
ler neighbours’ cows und sacep made into hers, 


in its 





silver 





and pastures of other peopl and which 


are here | 


And this source of entertainment to his wife, Jeads 
might cut up the country, the author to relate a story of a cow, as follows : 


for a querulous, discon- 





the rascally tide-waiters, the vagabond bell-ringers, the ‘“My father had a cow which could draw her own 

imposing hangers-on near royalty itself! But Mr. Rush | milk. She was no doubt delighted with the flavor 

exercised the feelings of a gentleman, his intelligence | of it, for she practised the sucking of herself every day. 
: | y uay 


ed him to perceive that such idle tricks were not ind was a subject of wonder 
small quantity of milk she yielded, and at her 
ing in his native | sleck a irance. She was detected one day in the 
act, after which a wood collar was suspended 


round her neck, 


She grew quite pl mp 


national foibles; he laughed at the anomalous ab- | at the 


rdities, so different from any tl 


land; but he did not 


h 
abuse the whole country where very 
xperienced thcir inconvenience and grossness 








which prevented her continuing it.— 
Now turn we to Mg Fidler, an Episcopalian cler- She afterwards gave more milk, but decreased in fat- 
gyinan, who, with his wife and twochildren, enamoured | ness. Such cows are best fitted for Canadian pastures, 
f the United States by report, emigrated with the | when disposed to take holiday in the woods 
design of settling in that abode of freedom, equality, But our readers, we are sure, must be satisfied both 
with the lady and the gentleman, of whom, t!erefore, 









independence, plenty, and every earthly blessing un 





lloyed. laving preconceived the most exaggerated | we now take our leave ; concluding that there can be 
ideas of trans-atlantic perfectibility which bad already | but one opinion either of the spirit or the merit of the 
een attained, he stil! fancied he could augment it by | volumes to which we have alluded; and that though 


teaching the Eastern tongues to the inhabitants of | a national pride cannot be raised by the comparison, 
New-York and Boston 





fle was grievously disap- | justice commands us to declare that we would not give 


pointed, and went through the Union squabbling with | a Rush for a Fidler. 
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MR.TRELAWNEY. 


A report that this gentleman was in this country 
; 1 





has been noticed, but with a doubt of its authenticity 
Since that time, testimony from various quarters as 
sures us of the confidence of 1 my inte ] igent persor 

that the report was wel! founded. = it at least estab 
lished that some one who passes tor Mr. ‘I’. has beer 
travelling in diiTcrent parts of the United States, an 

in Canada The Cincinnati Chronicle pecially in 
fornis that he has been in that city. and we 

of him as fallen in with, if we mistake not, the 
Editor of the Portland Advertiser, in his recent tour, 





and by others 
ai 


ir. ‘T’. is favourably known to the literary world 














by his ‘Adventures of a Younger Son ;” and is reco! 
lected as a companion of Lord Byron in his days of 
political as we ll as poetic celebrity 

One of the most prominent events in the life of Mr. 
T. and which was nearly its closing scene, is thus 
related in Dr. Howe's “ Historical Sketch of the Greek 
Levolution.” 

“The next object was to get possession of 1! 
grottu or inountain retreat of Ulysses; and it was a 
most difficult one to accomplish ; for force could not 
effect it ; starvation could not, for it was wel! supplied 
with provisions ; and as for fraud, it was not to 
expected, for the cavern was held by an Englishm 
Irelawney, who had so far ingratiated nself wit 
Ulysses asto obtain the han f hi sters, and h 
now bid all Greece defiance. The capture of it was 
eNected only after much lost time, and the oceurren¢ 
of deeds within it, the rel 1 of which would appear 
more like romance than history. Trelawney, after 
having been desperate ly woun led,* and perhaps get- 
ting fatigued with his solitary situation, retired with 
his young bride, and passe ' to the jonian island 

* This affair has been various!y r }, and 
a iracter of some Englishmen, and an Ameri 
can, as well as that of Mavrocurdato, must depend 

ymething upon the explanation given of it; and as 
ny juaintance witlithe | arties gave me an ppor 
tunity to know all the particulars, | am induced t 
give them. Ulysses had, in the opinion of many, 


been false to his country ; he had, it was confidently 
asserted, tried to procure the assassination of Mavro 
cordato; at any t 
government at 
pearance ot 


rate, 


flance 


1¢ was virtually setting the 
though keeping u 
aha vito 
His favorite 
ich he preferred to the 





p the ap- 
submission resort and! 





strong hold, and Acropolis 
of Athens, was a re:inarkable cavern on Mount Par- 
nassus, the entrance to which eannot be attained, ex- 
cept by 
ders 





climbing up a precipice by the help of lad 


; It 1s very spacious, and contains in one of the 
apartments a living spring, and the rocks so hang 
down over the mouth of it, that no shot or bomb can 
be thrown into it; it is divided by nature into differ 
ent apartments, and art bas formed store rooms, ma 
gazines, and every necessary for the reception of 


ly of 


sup] provisions for years. Trelawney was left 
by Ulysses in possession of this cavern 

Fenton was a Scot, a young man endowed wit! 
great personal advantages, but a cold blooded delibe- 


rate ruffian; be was admitted to the cavern by ‘Tre 
lawney,and beeame his pretended friend ; he soon 
offered tv go to Napoli 


and act as aspy upont 
vernment ; but be was, at the same time, in corres 
pondence with government, through the agency of 
Mr. Jarvis, and had 


he go- 


offered to procure the capture or 


death of Ulysses, and the delivery of the cavern into | j 


the hands of government, on the payment of a 
Being informed by Jarvis that his plan would 
be listened to, Fenton started for Napoli. On arriv 
ing at Napoli, he had several i:terviews with Mavro 
cordato; what plans were agreed uponis not known; 
this is known, that in some of his letters to Jarvis, 
Fenton had offered to kill Ulysses and ‘Trelawney, 
necessary. After making arrangements with 
government through Mavrocordato, secretary of state, 
benton, in order the better to¢ 
of the cavern, that he had ytling treason 
against them, induced the government to issue a pub- 
lic order for him to quit Napoli in two hours, as being 
a suspicious person. He then went in the cav 
and told Trelawney every thing, and that he had per 
suaded government he was sinccre in his offer to mur- 
der his friend and benefactor ; of course Trelawney 
would discredit any accounts he might hear of it, as 
he could not conceive such baseness possible. Still 
Fenton went on hatching his plot, and the strangest 
part of the story is, that he chose for the instrument 
of his crime, a young Englishman of family and edu- 
cat.on, and that the arc’) villain should be able to per- 
suade hiin to it. His victim (for I must call Whit- 
comb the victim) was about nineteen years of age, 
had been a midshipman in the British service, and 
had come tu Greece burning with enthusiam for her 
cause, and still more with a desire to distinguish him- 
self by some daring act; he was full of vanity and 
ambition daring and headstrong, indeed, but gener 
ous and proud ; and I believe, would then have shud- | 
dered at the bare thought of what he was afterwards 
induced to commit. He left the party of soldiers 
with which we were, and in the mere spirit of wander- 
ing, went to the cavern of Ulysses ; he was met by 
Fenton, and carried up the cavern. In one single 
day Whitcomb became the admirer of Fenton; 
thought him the noblest, the most romantic, the brav- 
st of men ; in one-day more he thought him injured 
and abused by Trelawney, learned to hate Trelawney, 
believed that Trelawney despised him, and meditated 
injuring him; and on thethird day he swore eternal 
friendship to Fenton, and that he would stand by 


sum 









his 


neeal from the 


been pl 


nmates 














believed his rights, Still, Penton dared not propose 
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= 
his horrid plan; he bad wound his coil ut bis wir 
tim, but feared that the s; :of Virtue might not yet 
be poisoned. ‘Two days more wer passed in riot ! 
drinking, and Whitcomb was excited 1) 
power, and of ! ming prince of the surrou 
| Fenton Wd bec 
‘ l , 
t ve tl 
ner on the ledye, in! t t ‘ to pe 
pistol firing; this was ¢ Fenton < { 
the executio f his in t W 
ited and ma ! 

ad a t V hit 
to stand | t i 

i 
ready on any pal | Ww j iw : 
and after hitting t wrk venta little forward, an 
in his usual cold, uns il way od witt A 
to them l’enton raised his « € which wa t 
loaded,) and pointing it at ‘I wney, snapped 
I with pre dismay at Whitcomb, as 

ving him to second him, cocked and s lapped agai 
‘tle turned upon me such wok—I knew t wi 
I did—tI raised my gun, pt ] the trigger, and 
from n wh emotions t e were t words 
the iad had | 1 it an ass 
I'w lls with « 1 his g i led, had ed 
nt vb k of ‘T'r \ > Was apparentiy 

Che suldiers rushed in, and W! ib heard t 
voice of b’enton, who was supporting Trelawney 
crying,‘ There is the young traitor; shoct him, cut 
him down, do not let him speak ;’ but Whitcomb ran, 
gained an inner apartment, and taking off his:sast 
fastened it, and threw himself over the precipice. By 
some strange means he got safely to the bottom; after 
runuing some time he was met by some soldiers of 
Ulysses, and carried back to the cavern half distract- 
ed On entering, he asked, ‘Where is Fenton? 
‘At your fect ;’ and he looked down upon his bleed 
ing corpse. ‘There was a Swiss in the cavern who had 
seen the transaction; he had seen the emotion of 


Whitcomb before the affair, and could not 
committed the act ; ] 


believe he 
and whea he heard Fenton crying 
out to kill him, without letting him speak, he became 
sunvinced ; he ordered a soldier to fire upon him ; the 
Fenton’s head—he turned round 
quickly, and seeing the Swiss, whom he knewto be 


a dead shot, aiming another musket 


ball just passed 


at him—without 


, showing the least emotion, he turned fully in front of 


him, put his hand on his breast, and cried, ‘ Fire 
vain, I am readv;’ received the ball through his 
heart, fell, rolled upon his face, and 2xpired without 
groan. Whitcomb was put in irons, and kept in t 
‘Trelawney, against all human expectation, recovered 
alittle. He ordered him to be brought before him, 


his irons taken off, and be set at liberty; nordid he 


seem to have the least idea that Whitcomb had fired 
upon him, and} 


he continued 
Whitcomb s 


| to treat him kindly.— 
id, ‘1 could not stand this generosity ; I 


confessed to him the whole; | even gave it him in 
writing, and he dismissed me. ‘Trelawney recovered 
and Whitcomb is ruined and desperate; he ha 
blighted the hupen ¢ libs higtty iespectal le mother 
and wounded the pride of his brave brothers, who are 


ficers of the British army 


A MOSQUITO WAR, 
By Captain Basi! Hall 





e gallant Captain speaks feelingly on his 
ject, but his style is in some instances jess commenda 
le for chasteness than for spirit 


uw ‘ 


India is one 


lhe process of getting into bed in 
requiring great dexterity, and not a little scientific 
engineering. As the curtains are carefully tucked in 


close under the mattrass, all ! 


round, you must decide 
at what part of the bed you choose to make your 
entry. Having surveyed the ground, anid clearly 
made up your mind on this point, you take in your 





right hand a kind of brush, or switch, generally made 
a horse’s tail; or, if you be tolerably expert, a 


With your left hand 


towel may answer the purpose. 





you then seize that part of the skirt of the curtain 
which is thrust under the bedding at the place you 
' 


intend to enter, and, by the light of the cocoa-nut-oil 
lamp (which burns on the floor of every bed-room in 
Hindustan), you first drive away the mosquitoes from 
your immediate neighbourhood, by whisking round 
your horse-tail; and, before proceeding further, you 
must be sure you have effectually driven your enemy 
back. If you sail inthis matter, your repose is effect- 
ually dashed for that night; for th 
animals—it is really difficult to keep from sweuring, 
even atthe recollection of the villains, though at the 
distance of ten thousand miles from them—these well- 
cursed animals, then, appear to know perfectly well 
what is going to happen, and assemble with the 
vigour and bravery of the flank companies appointed 
to head a storming party, ready in one instant torush 
into the breach, careless alike of horse-tail and towels 
Let it be supposed, however, that you have snevess- 
fully beaten back the enemy. You next prom 
form an opening, not a hair's breadth larger than your 
own person, into which you leap, like harlequin 
through a hoop, or, to borrow Jack’s phrase, ‘ 
the devil kicked you onend !’ 
speed of intense fear, you close up the gap through 











se counfounded 








thy 
uy 


as if 


Of course, with all the 


which you have shot yourself into your sleeping quar- 
ters. If allthese arrangements have been well ma- 
naged, you may amuse yourself for a while by scoffing 
at, aud triumphing over the clouds of baffled mosqui- 
toes outside, who dash themselves ayainst the meshes 
of the net, in vain attempts to enter your sanctum. 


| If, however, for your sins, any one of their number 
him at all hazards, in any attempt to regain what he | 


has succeeded in entering the place along with your- 
self, he is not such an ass as to betray his presence 


|} wrath, you bring up your h 
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‘ he 
4 e igh 
1 e excite 
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r t ou awans 
k i hap, t i ty salt I 
s t the next what is your 
n you Tain t by the ¢ 
squit ur ear The perilor 
tue prev j in your 
p! 
( e pledy nd y life ir i 
in the pressing: re f this wa calam 
¥ resolve to « r dic ! tt eep, or ever 
t t to sl till yo ive ! vercome the 
y t tt} 1 resolve nd 
i rier t ive the f h retended to fast 
asiee war } t ava heard, reling 
ver 0 hut } yur ure 
and nearer a spiral « 1 tu in 
ing upon you « he almost 
touches your ear, and, a just about 
to settle upon it With and full of 





id, and give yourself such 





a the ear as would have staggered the best 
frie you have in the world, and might have crushed 
twenty thousand mosquitoes, had they been there con- 
tregated. Being convinced that you have now done 
for him, you mutter between your teeth one of those 


satisfactory little apologies for an oath which iadicate 


gratified revenge, and down you lie again. In less 


than ten seconds, however, the very same felon whom 


you fondly hoped you had executed, is again within 
hail of you, and you can almost fancy there is scorn 
in the tone of his abominable hum, You, of course, 





his motions still more intently than before, but 
mnly by the ear, for youcan never see him. We,-shall 
suppose that you fancy he is aiming at your left 





haud ; indeed, as you are almost sure of it, you wait 
till he has ceased uis song, aud then give yourself 
another smack, which, | need not say, proves quite 
is fruitless as the first. About this stage of the ac- 


tion you discover, to vour horror, that you have been 


soundly bit in the ear and in both heels, but when or 
} how you cannot tell. These wounds, of course, put 
you into a fine rage, partly from the pain, and partly 





from the insidi ier in which they have been 
inflicted 


, 
Heaven knows 


us mani 


Up you spring on yourknees—not to pray 
!—but to fi 





You seize your horse’s 


with spiteful rage 


tail | , and after whisking it round 
ind ro ind cracking it in every corner of the bed, 
feel pretty certain you must at last have demolieh 


ed your friend. In this unequal warfare you pass the 













r night, alternately scratching and cuffing your- 

iting and fuming to no purpose—feverish, an- 

epy, provoked, and wounded in twenty different 

At last, just as the long-expected day begins 
O ¢ . you drop off, quite exlausted, intu an unsa 
t tory, heavy slumber, during which your trium 





y banquets upon your carcass at his con- 





veniinent leisure. As the sun is rising, the barber 
enters the room to remove your beard before you step 
tu the bath, and you awaken only to discover the 
ited and satiated monster clinging to the top of 
| your bed, an easy, but useless, and inglorious prey 
BIOGRAPHY. 
REV. ROWLAND HI 
The Rev. Rowland Hill died on the 11th ult., at 


his house in Blackfriars-road, after an illness of about 


a week. Mr. Hill was born in August, 1744. [le 
vas the son of Sir Rowland Hill, Bart., of Hawk 

stone, an ancient and highly respectable Shropshire 
family. His elder brother, Sir itichard ill, for 


several sessions sat in the house of Commons as inem- 
ber for the county : 
piety, benevolence, and eccentricity, and was the au- 


thor of a tract entitled ‘ Pietas Oxoniensis,’ 
1 


he was a man of distinguished 


in defence 


!of the young men who were expelled from the Uni- 


| 


} 


| orders, 


versity of Oxford, in 1766, for praying and expound 
ing the Scriptures. to the erro 
neous notion that Mr. Rowland Hill was one of the 
number. The present Lord Llill, Commander in-Chiet 
of his Majesty’s Forces, is nephew to the venerable 

personage who is the subject of this brief memorial. 
Mr. Hill was educated at Eton College, whence he 
was reinoved to St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
he took the degree of M. A. with some eclat. Before 
he was of age to take orders, he occasionally preached 
ernacle, and at the 


his has given rise 


where 





Ta 
Chapel, which threw some impediment in the way of 
his receiving ordination. The Bishop of Bath and 
Wells at length was induced to admit him to deacon’s 
which was the highest step he was permitted 
to attuin in the hierarchy. Mr. Jiill was, however, 
always tenacious of his cleric: iaracter, regarding 
himself as an episcopal clergyman. One of the first 
public occasions upon which he distinguished himself 
was in delivering a funeral oration on the death of Mr 
Toplady, who had forbidden a funeral sermon to be 
preached on the occasion, and who, moreover, had 
expressed his disapprobation of some of Mr. Hill's 
uncanonical proceedings, although his young friend 
stood high in his esteem. In 1783, Mr. Hill laid the 


ut the fottenham-court-road 
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a vel 43 t the time if > OF tSur 
Miss M ‘Tudway, sister 
sq., M.P. tor Wells, by wl 
Hill died a few years ago 
nisters of the Gospel have had to bear the 
sition—to contend avainst re 
to bear on through good report 
ough so long and active a 
ive challenged the 


it so single-handed. 


ary 


married 
nent Tudway 


! : Mrs 


iv) Le 


brunt of opp 
u ot Op} 








f epor r career, a3 
Mr. Hill. Few } 


iy, or 


encounter so 
The inde- 
position which 
urckman 


sustained 


endent and ambiguous ecclesiastical 


theoreticaily a Ct and 


asslimed, as prac 





Church 
in among Dissenters,—-necessarily ir 
y in the earlier part of his career 
shing. His very catholicisr 


iy a Dissenter,—a Dissenter within th 


e 


espec 


ntinual polemic skir 





ssive f 


rm; for of not g 
> 

less 

aracter precluded bis having any personal enemies 

i vtten in 

lefatigable 


that 


Je himself many opponents, his blan 


The sarcastic or censorious polemic was forg 


he warm-h 
evangelist 


Mr Hill } 


rted philanthropist, the i 
It is quite true 
occasionally, w! 


onsistent saint 


ind did things 


l , 
Hn Sala 


few other men could have said with good effect, o 
ne without imprudence. * But the unimpeachable 
integrity and purity of his intentions, the sanctity of 


} fe 





the charm of his manners, the 
which rescued from vulgarity | 
miliar phrases and h 
to secure for him, through life, the affectionate vener 
ation of all who enjoyed the privilege of his acquaint 
ance, or understood his character. In Mr. Hill, no 
ordinary degree of natural shrewdness was combined 
with an unsuspecting and guileless mind: ‘This 
sometimes laid him open to imposition. 
accurate as was his acquaintance with human nature 
he was not always quick-sighted in reading its appear- 
ances in the individual. He understood the heart 
better than the moral physiognomy of character: and 
thus his shrewdness did not preserve him altogether 
from forming mistaken estimates. His generous be- 
nevolence was a distinguishing trait of his character ; 
and he seemed to have the power of inspiring his flock 
with a similar spirit. On two occasions en which 
llections were made in the churches and chapels 
throughout the kingdom, (the Patriotic fun lat Llovd’s 


{true 
st la 


nowt eccentric actions, conspire 


reeuing is ™m 





Deep ar 





| and the subscription for the relief of the German suf 


‘hapel 


re recorded 
; owve 


at any one piace. bhe 


ferers,) the collections at Surrey ¢ 
to have been the largest raised 
sum annually raised for charitable and religious insti 
tutions at Surrey Chapel, has deen from £1,500 to 
£2,000. As a preacher, Mr. Hill was extreme! 
2uc!, as well as systematically unmethodical ; gen 
erally rambling, but pithy, often throwing out the 
most striking remarks, and sometimes interspersing 


une 








touches of genuine pathos, amid much that bordered 
upon the ludicro But even in his most grotesque 
sallies, there was a redeeming simplicity of perpose 


and seriousness of intention. You felt that the preacher 
did not mean.to trifle; that there was no attempt at 
display, no unhallowed familiarity in his feelings, or 
want of reverence to sacred things. In his more pri- 
vate expository exercises, he was gencrally grave and 
edifying, with few inequalities, and often highly im- 
i In the devotional part of the service, he was 
formly chaste, solemn, and fervent. 





Of late years, 
majesty of venerable age that invested his appear 

se added not a little to the impressive effect of his 
tructions. We shal! never forget his rising to rebuke 
the tempestuous discord of the Bible Society Anniver- 
iry, held in Exeter Hall, in May, 1831. The keen 
1 reproof came from his lips with almost the 
, authority ; and the strong good 
few sentences he uttered, went directly 


’ 











home to the minds of the auditory, His physica! 
id long been in a declining state, byt his in- 
tellectual energies remained almost unimpaired to th 
end of his existence, 
\ mong the publications of Mr. Rowland Hill ate 
the following :—‘ Imposture Detected, and the Dead 


Vindicated,’ 8vo. L177.7.—' Sermon on the Death of the 
Rev. J. Rouquet, of Bristol,’ 8vo. 1778.—‘ Answer 
to J. Wesley’s Remarks upon the Defence of the 
Character Whitfield and others,’ 
‘Sermon preached on oceasion of Laying the First 
Stone of the Chapel in the Surrey-roa },’ 1783.— 
‘ Aphoristic Observations proposed to the consideration 
of the public, respecting the Propriety of admitting 
Theatrical Amusements into Country Manufacturing 
Towns,’ 8vo. 1790 Expostulatery Letter to W 

D. Tattersal, A. M.,’ in which the bad tendency of 


Svo. iid. 





ot 








stage amusements is seriously considered, 8vo. 1796 

— Journal of a Tour through the North of England 

and parts of Scotland, with Remarks on the Present 

State of the ( of Scotland,’ 8vo. 1799.—‘ Ex- 
i h d. 

tract from a Journa sond Tour from Lendon 

h the Highlands of Scotland, and the North 


thr ugh a 
8vo. 1800.—‘ A Plea for 


‘hurch 
lof a Se 





‘nol 1? 
western parts of England, 


Union, and a Free Propagation of the Gospel, being 
an Answer to Dr. Jameson’s Remarks on the Author’s 
Tour,’ 8vo. 1800.—' Village Dialogues,’ 2vo. 1800. 


—' Apology for Sunday,’ 8vo. 1801.—‘ Cowpock In- 
oculation Vindieated,’ 12:00. 1806.—* A Warning to 
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process g oged, the President thus attend ed; a period if the writer mistakes not, of elever 
ed passed through various streets to the State Hou ears.”’ 
ea es 1g a merry peal y. He Col. Nicholas Fi an aged and highly respecta 
was there “received by the Governor, Mayor,and : e citizen and an officer of distinction in the Amwcri 
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He was afterwards waited on at his 


by the clergy with the 
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ier be Americar 

r the , Deat and Dumb, where a mute but affecting 
welcome was tendered by the inmates 

The next morning, the President proceeded dowr 

he river to Middletown, 


of his suite, visited t Asylum 








where he received the con 


ratulations ef the citizens, and was met by 





tions from Norwich, New London, and Providence 
to wait upon him te their respective towns. At2 
he arrived at Say K } las li 
i at Lyme, and proceeded thence to Nora 


He reached that 
usual reception 


city at an early hour, and met the 
In compliance with an arr ingement 
previously made, the President hims¢ d the corner 
stone of a monument to Uncas, a celebrated Indian 
Sachem, who lyes buried there, and has left behind him 
an honourable name. Mr. Cass, the 
War, made a brief 


Our last intelligence re; 


Secretary 
address on the occasion 

orts the Presideut at New 
London, where the arrival of the steamboat bearing 
bis name and in which he was passenger, was greeted 
as at other places on his route 


was lo 


Fro 1 this pl ace he 
proceed by steamboat to Rho sian 
The Provijence and Bost 
ces of the flattering reception 


1 papers give ample n 
given to the Pr 
n those capitals, and in other places n the route to 

which we particularly refer, We 

that owing probably to over exertion 
and fatigue, the President's health had been aff 
so much as to confine him to his bed, at the date of 


cannot now more 
regret to learn 








the latest news. His illncss was not, however, con 
sidered of a very serious nature 
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ntreal, the first d 


—A 
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sheet in the province 

A second is already attempted. called the ‘ 
ing Sun ’the plan of which is to be a 
those who receive it; the expenses to be 


Similar experiments have 


Newspaper 


aily 


Morn 
gratuity to 
paid by ad 
vertisements been made 
in England and in this country, but we belicve were 
short lived. How the scheme may answer in Cana- 
da, time will show, 





Newspapers.—A new one, daily, is announced at 
Washington City, called the ‘“ Moderat Tt 
part ular object is we uaderstand the advoce ft the 
election of Judge M’Lean to the office of President of 





close of the present term of Gen 
Jackson’s administration We hope it will be don 
with moderation, as this is one of the things generally 


the U. S. at the 


st deficient in political contests. 


Mr. J. W 
own cause before the Commission of Lunacy, 
occupied with his case, as to be pronounced not insane 


Parkit a8 hens so effectually pleaded his 
lately 


oO ( j G Miss Re 
E 
oO Mrc Vy » Mies Eliz. B 
Oo 2 Mr Ch sR o Miss M 
f Mr ki kR 
0 22d, Mr T HH Miss M 


Miss ¥ I ( \ 
Se le 
Ar G N.J., o7 18 Mr Ro B 
t Miss I H Shot ‘ 
DIE! 
I Sth, Mr ‘i sS Blauv Pr 
a) Mr Sam Bar 30. 
0 iSth, Mise F y © 
On the 19th, Mrs A ( ged so 
( 


Jn the 18th, Mrs Elizabeth, relict of the late Mr James 


0 Mr G tN B ord 4S 

oO MrJ P \ 

0 } Mr Jos Sherwood. awed 296 

On the 22¢, Mr John M Sout t, aged 39. 

Or 21s", Mrs Eliza Ow ured 24 

( Mr Jean B I 

( Mr Jos P 2 

( he 2let, Mr James Van Beurei mber merch 


, Mr Willian 


’ 1 Ovingeton, aged 69, 
Ont 23d. Mrs 

( 

( 


Sarah, wife of Mr Joseph Jennings 





the 25th, Mrs Ann Rogers, aged 69 
) 231, Mr A w B Chia to Mrs S 
iM : 
0 e 231, Mri D Nea! M Serah A Saw 
Sin 4 4. Mr Charles SI " Miss Eliz. Bor 
On the 24th, Mr Paul H Green, to Miss Margaret Cross 
On 25t r John J Cass, (of the tirm of Guitte 
Cass) t ss Jane W Townsend, 
A TL fT 


PHYO dis ree f m Deb, (rauant to the Rev 
Statues, ( r5, Title 1st or 3 


volunta é to tl 
of an Insolvent ar s Cre 

James Hay, in his maividuail capacity, anc sone cl 
firm of Hay & Loewenstroem, and als ol 


if te firm of Hay & Henderson, of the City of N 
York, notice first pubjished 29d; June, Creditors to a 
pear befere the Honourable Richard Riker, Ré 
the City of 
the said City, on the llth day of September next, at 1 
forenoon 
Charles Loewenstroem, in his 
as one of the late firm of Hay & Loewenstroem, 
City of New Y¥ kK, not first pu ished 29:h June, Cre 
1 I befor th Honourable R n i Rik 
R f the City of New York, at his office in th 
( Hall of the said City, on the llth day of Septeml« 
t 10 o'clock in the forenoon. {June 29 cl0t 





elock in th 
individual] Capa y, an 
of the 








CHRISTMAS ¢ NEW- YEARS PRE SENTS 
: ore assortment of Ladies’ and Gent! 
: n’ssuperior POCKET 


LESSING-C! WRITING-DESKS, 
POL 1OS, Px 












PORT 


ASES, 


nuutiacture, for sale by 
. BUSSING & Co., 70} William street, 
d22 (next door to Cohen's, 71.) 


New York, at lis office in the City Ha | of 


"-BOOKS, r ‘ARD-CASES, 


elan TABLET BOOKS, &c. &c. of thu | 





TELLATION 
UST Ppl 
Dai 





Se RE OD Se a ee 


BLISHED—New ) s il is 





oe Ee ee Oe Ee on eee oe 


SLAT BS ROOFS 





{ 1) 
( - |r r 
SYORWY CHIMNIES 
( f t > KRRAN TED TO BE MADE TO bt aw 
, M Cure, no J \ SLA : 
| | i B R i Ticht.—O 


J. DISTURNELI 


No. 155 B PHOS. SHERIDAN, Slater, 208 W 
} \ ) 1 ) ‘ 
rs aaa det DE. Po FRANOGLS, 
ee a DENTIST, 
&e. 1 : 93 CUATHAM STREET, NEW York 


a Yr STATIONARY & PERFUMERY,— j 
i ‘ 
Cailt 1 \ 


DISTURNELL, 155 Bro 


INS ON THE TEETH, 


it PAiils N's | f Vv i Ot ATH 
aD‘ ‘ \ \ , 


“ io PE Lik YAN, Surgeon Dentist, No.21 Warren «t 
VW ( G Ss 4 a vay, > now prepared for insertion 
P M.D. P \ J ( ' mutual tinent of the bestdeseription of 
\ - p ' INCORRE PTIBLE TEETH, 
. a f ( 1 of in tution of human teet of unchangeable colcur 
M 14 “ ‘ and neve e to the least decay 
- Ralit ¢ \le tt verforms 1 necessary operatior on thé 
J ' e } teet vnclir ] hieable cases continues to tse bis 
! rus PATENT PERPI ND ICULAR TOOTH EXTRACTOR 
ghly recommended by many of the wosteminent phy 
sichuis reons of this city, whose certificates may 
| M ( be see ia ation The use of this instrunies.t he 
few t reserves ¢ 1 to himself in this city 
oe j . a 7 reases of G : 1 
. : th en ee recap a rfurt erin rination relative to his Incorruptible 
; : 1 Doet s wollas respecting his manner of performing 
a ~ ! 
. el nsin general, Mr. Bryan has per on 
} » | Set t respectable hae! tat ' © ert 
pny mr Ww iar the t wit \ 4 
a Mott, M.0..s 1 W. Moore, M.D... Franc kK. be 
: 1 _WoeK Ir. M.D., Amaz Wr 
I M.D. a J (. Chees in, M.D u be 
( I ( ~ 


| PREMIUM,—.1 FINE GOLD MEDAL. 
: : ; Bn: a RUP MIBLE TEETH, honored witt 
: ‘ ane, ( ploma American Institute The 
( \ hig! emium, and the only one tor Artificia 
Tet! % Was aivarded by Ainericat | tilule, 
in the City of New-¥ rk, at the late I air, for the 
— - ung OF int : wet Ir iptible Teeth, o Dr. Jonathan Dodge 
ds , — Operative Surgeon Dentist, No.5 Chambet-street, 
New-York.” 
PREMIUM INCORRUPTIBLE TEETH, 
' ; — ne Ladies and gentlemen who wish to supply the 





\ ' for u se of loas of their teeth, in the be t possible manner, are 

x res ) most respectfully assured, that the Premium Iss- 
corruptible Teeth manufactured aud inserted by 

P Fr S the subscriber, possese decided advantages and 

e ee - . aay ; a eminent superiority over every other kind of art’ 
KC ficial teeth, and overall other substances used for 

I ( ‘ € print leet 4 similar purpeses. ‘They possess a highly polished 


, W g Gd large roy * and vitrified suclace, most beautiful enamel, and 
; that peculiar animated appearance whit h ex- 


' ictly corresponds with the living natural teeth. 
i y ( fhildgre el ier ¢ Pr. atl li y 

Vi AL’ be id in every graduation ol shade, tu suil al 
FSi want : that may be remaining in the mouth—eo as to 
ae # ea a ne + f a one elude detection notwithstanding the closest ecru 
'h ; 1 a ; patronize the rk. are requeste tiny. They are readily ana easily supplied, from 
iddress the Publisher at Washineton City, to whom the | a@ single tooth through every successive bomber, 
firs s subscription should be forwarded ow the receipt} to a full and entire set ; thus restoring toal! ages, 
ea 1 bs umber. ee the healthtul gratification of mastication, tbe 
os ne p oa - te 4 Pleasures oi a distinct articulation and sonorous 
stage paid. DUFF GREEN pronunciation. They are Jncorrupltible! an 
Was ( May 4th, 1833 with their color, retain their form, solidity, 
- : — | durability, polish, strength and beauty, to the 
Ne W W ASHING'TON BATH, latest period of human existence. In point of 


2 cl t 4 » 4u 
F 1 P hh i economy, | 


hey willbe Jot d highly advatiageous 
to the wearer; as they will outlast many succes 
sive sets of teeth ordinarily supplied. Having 
and acid, they do not, 


pasecd the ordeals of Sire 


V ! tte 

w r for G t like teeth formed of animal substances, abso: b the 
former B House is reserved for the uses of I saliva or become saturated with the juices of the 
Ce ee eee mouth, nor retain sticking to them particles of 
oe He trae ale achted n senurate rooty in fre,t, (00d, causing putridity and disgusting smell; they 
W ! s kee > a Cireulatme Library and | therefore neither offend the taste nor contaminate 
R R together with a g raf wtment of the breath. 

tae a No attention will be wanting to mak The subscriber is kindly permitted to refer, if 
saan ear . while aan elnite of Necessary, to a very great number of Jadies ar 

| si ind softness of ve Zentlemen of the first respectability, as wel Il asto 
w not | end it to ell those who would | eminent and distinguished men of the medic i} face 





ulty. JONATHAN DODGE, M.D. L.N.H.N.Y 
&c. Operative Dental Surgeon, Original and only 
Manutaetarer and Inserter ofthe Genuine Premi- 


3 of th 


luxury and the healtt preserving virtue 


r sets, 25 cents ; Five Tickets, 31,00; Eight 





8, ); Twelve Ti , 82,00; Sixteen Tickets aa ae : 
ity T $5 Ooe Hundred 7 are um Inecorruptible Teeth—No. 5 Chambers-stree 
OG 10 Ladies, and 20 Children) $10.00 New-York. 
New Yo A 27, 1833 ebro From the unpreeedented patronage which a 


—) liberal and dts cerning public at bestowed upon 
the subseriber’s Fmitation-human-Incorruptible 
reeth, other Dentists have deemed it nou unfair 
to appropriate the name to teeth of their procur- 
ing and inserting: and while with heartfelt grati- 
tude the subscriber acknowledges the very gra- 
cious as well as bountiful manner with which he 
professional services have been received by the 
enlighte ned citizens of this great metropolis: he 
deems it no less his duty to caution his patrons 
and the public, that his Premium Incorrup ible 
Teeth are, in this city, inserted by himself only 

Patients from abroad are also particularly cau- 
tioned against imposition of another kind, and will 
please to bear in mind, that the subscriber has 

| neither BROTHER or cousIN, nor any olher rela- 
tive, a dentist; that he has no connection what- 
jever with any ‘other office, and has never held hie 
~ | office at any other place in the city of New-York 
than where it now is, and hae been for years paet, 
No. & Chambers-st. Please recollect the Number. 


BOOKSELLERS, JEWELLERS, 


AND 
DEALERS IN FINE FANCY 
WHO DESIRE A 
AND GOOD ARTICLE, 
(WHICH IS ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST) 
RMED THAT THEY CAN 


THE OLD STAND, a 


GOODS, 


NEAT 
IN THIS LINE 
FOR RETAILING, ARE INF 
ALWAYS PROCURE AT 
CHOICE svuppty oF 
FINE POCKET-BOOKS, CARD-CASES &c. 
From the subscriber’s GREAT ASSORTMENT of 
170 KINDS, 
Wholesale and retail--At the lowest possible marke 
price—-tarying according to qualily, 
5V cents to 40 dollars per 
LOOK FOR 
BUSSING & (CU. Manufacturers, 
7l WILLIAM-STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


JSrom 
dozen. 


¥ ARBLE DUST, warrant ¢ r sale at manufactur- 
4 er’s| 


by GEORGE D COGGESHALL, 


Apothecary & Druggist, cor, of Pear] & Rose sts. 


ind 
and y 





